














London Theatre Guide 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 





Straight Plays 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
DUEL OF ANGELS 
Vivien Leigh, Claire Bloom 


ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only 
Tues. to Fri. 8.0, Sat. & Sun. 5.0 & 8.0 
QUAINT HONOUR 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578). Members only. 
Evs. Tues. to Sun. 8.15, Wed. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
GEORGE DILLON 
Yvonne Mitchell, Alison Leggatt, Robert Stephens 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
VARIATION ON A THEME 
Margaret Leighton, Jeremy Brett, Michael Goodliffe 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
FLOWERING CHERRY 
Ralph Richardson, Wendy Hiller 


TLYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE BIRTHDAY PARTY 
Beatrix Lehmann, John Slater 
Commencing 17th June 
HONOUR BRIGHT 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
THE PARTY 
Charles Laughton, Elsa Lanchester, Joyce Redman 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
A TOUCH OF THE SUN 
Diana Wynyard, Ronald Squire, Michael Gwynn 


OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Sat. 2.30 
AMLET 


H. 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
KING HENRY VIII 
Season closes 5th July 


TOPEN AIR THEATRE, Regent's Park (Hun. 0925) 
Commencing 2nd June 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
Robert Atkins-Leslie French Season 


ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
FLESH TO A TIGER 
Cleo Laine, Edgar Wreford 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs.7.0. 
MOSCOW ART THEATRE 





Comedies 





ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Mon. to Fri. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
DEAR DELINQUENT 
David Tomlinson 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
BREATH OF SPRING 
Athene Seyler, Michael Shepley, Mary Merrall 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NOT IN THE BOOK 


Wilfrid Hyde White, Avice Landone, Sydney Tafler 





Note: Shows marked ¢ will have their first 
Performance during June. 


+DUCHESS (Tem, 8243) 
Commencing 11th June 
THE VELVET SHOTGUN _ 
Sarah Marshall, Conrad Janis, Ann Firbank 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE BIG TICKLE 
Yvonne Arnaud, Jack Hulbert, Moyra Fraser 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE TUNNEL OF LOVE 
Ian Carmichael, Barbara Murray 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE RAPE OF THE BELT 
Kay Hammond, John Clements, Constance Cummings, 
Jimmy Thompson 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
John McCallum, David Hutcheson, Paul McGrath, 
Jean Dixon, Anne Kimbell 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 


Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


*ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat 5.30 & 8.30 
SOMETHING TO HIDE 
Mary Kerridge, Alan Webb, Michael Gough 
Commencing 4th June 
SPEAKING OF MURDER 
Maxine Audley, Robert Urquhart, Joyce Carey 


STRAND (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.40, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
VERDICT 
Patricia Jessel, Gerard Heinz, Derek Oldham 








WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ANY OTHER BUSINESS 
Raymond Huntley, Ralph Michael, John Boxer 


Musicals 


ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Mon. to Thurs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 5.40 & 8.30 
SIMPLY HEAVENLY 
All-Negro Musical 








DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews, Stanley Holloway 


COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Weds. 2.30, Sat. 5.45 & 8.45 
BELLS ARE RINGING 
Julie Wilson, George Gaynes, Allyn McLerie 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
GRAB ME A GONDOLA 
Joan Heal, Denis Quilley 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 

Evs. Mon. to Thurs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WHERE’S CHARLEY? 

Norman Wisdom 
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SAV ua (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
EXPRESSO BONGO 
Paui Scofield, James Kenney, Hy Hazell 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
FREE AS AIR 
New Julian Slade Musical 


eae ig (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes and Patricia Webb 








Revues and Variety 





FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45, Sats. 2.40 
LARGE AS LIFE 
Harry Secombe, Terry-Thomas 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.50 
PLEASURES OF PARIS 
Dickie Henderson 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Commencinug 2nd June 
YOU, TOO, CAN HAVE A BODY... 
A comedy who-dun-it 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
ROYAL BALLET 
OPERA SEASON 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 and 8.45. Mat. Sats. 2.40 
The Greatest Cast Ever 
LARGE AS LIFE 
Starring 
HARRY SECOMBE TERRY - THOMAS 


ERIC SYKES ADELE LEIGH 
HARRY WORTH HATTIE jac UES 
JOHNNY PULEO G His GANG 





PRINCE OF WALES 
6.15 Twice Nightly 


A New Fabulous FOLLIES 
“* PLEASURES OF PARIS” 


“The Most Gorgeous Show London Has Seen 
in Years’—Sunday Pictorial 


(Whi. 8681) 
8.50 


















Let’s 
go to a show! 








there’s only one number 
to ring— 


HYD 6000 


FOR 42 THEATRES 
ICE SHOWS 
SPORTS EVENTS ETC. 


It’s our job to get you 
the seats you want, and 
we can because we have 


DIRECT LINES TO 
ALL THEATRES AND 
MOST SPORTING EVENTS 


rowse 





YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 













OLIVIER 





20 ror 3/4.] 10 For 1/8 





You'll enjoy this successful cigarette. Blended from fine tobaccos 
and specially tipped for coolness and flavour, Olivier cigarettes 
maintain the Benson and Hedges tradition for quality 


at an economical price. 








A BENSON AND HEDGES BRAND 
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Mioseow Art Theatre 


* E final moment of The Three Sisters, in Josif Rayevsky’s 
brilliant production of Anton Chekhov’s famous play. In the 
picture are L to R: Kira Ivanova as Olga, Rayissa Maximova as 
Irina (seated) and Margarita Yuryeva as Masha. The other plays in 
the London Season at Sadier’s Wells Theatre are The Cherry 
Orchard and Uncle Vanya by Chekhov, and The Troubled Past, 

a modern drama by Leonid Rakhmanov. 
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ORANGE 
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ROYALS 


or 


CARLISLE 


in the large family size airtight pack 


only 16 for 30 or more! 
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Rex Harrison and Julie Andrews in 
My Fair Lady. 
(Picture by Cecil Beaton) 
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Over the Footlights 


ERHAPS it is not such a bad thing to have 

waited a lifetime of theatregoing for the super- 
lative. For one thing there are numerous brilliant 
English productions to be recalled, star-studded 
renderings of Chekhov among them. We have 
seen the best we could do, and now we see how it 
should be done. 

The first thing that astonished us when the 
curtain rose on the opening performance of The 
Cherry Orchard in the epoch-making Moscow 
Art Theatre’s London Season, was that ignorance 
of the Russian language seemed no deprivation at 
all, and it would be a tragedy if any playgoers are 
dissuaded from visiting Sadler’s Wells Theatre on 
this account. The acting of this company is so 
intuitive, so natural and yet in some strange way, 
psychic, that with a sound foreknowledge of the 
story of the play, nothing seemed to be lost: the 
perfection of verbal intonation and gesture suffic- 
ing then for perfect understanding. CHARLES LAUGHTON, who is_pro- 

The Moscow Art Theatre in its sixty years has pend pel pag OR ——. pe ag Bl 
arrived at a technique of the drama by which all at the New Theatre on 28th May, too late for 
aspects of production (scenic, lighting, as well as review in this issue. Mr. Laughton has not 
acting) work together as a harmonious whole Spp¢ared on the stage in London since before 
towards the goal of a Naturalness which when _ in the West End, appearing in many different 
seen appears indeed to be the Inevitable! pane Ba —_ Bo once Sig age 
Remembering also that two full companies remain is also appearing with him at the New. 
in Moscow, one can realise the magnitude of the 
achievement: this is not so much a Theatre as a Movement. 

The Cherry Orchard and The Three Sisters are dealt with later in this issue; Uncle 
Vanya and The Troubled Past will be reviewed next month. 








HERE is also comment elsewhere in this issue on the brilliant success of My Fair Lady; 
the feeling that no production could possibly live up to the reputation this show had 
acquired was for once wrong. We can indeed congratulate the American librettist, 
composer and director for so faithfully translating Shaw’s famous play to the musical stage. 


HESE ‘have been busy weeks in the West End, and among plays presented too late for 

review this time are Simply Heavenly (Adelphi); Flesh to a Tiger (Royal Court); 
Verdict (Strand); The Big Tickle (Duke of York’s); Large as Life (Palladium); A Taste of 
Honey (Theatre Royal, Stratford, E.); and The Party (New). John Mortimer’s delightful 
double bill, The Dock Brief and What Shall We Tell Caroline? deservedly transferred from 
Hammersmith to the Garrick on 20th May, and the Osborne-Creighton play from the 
Royal Court, now called George Dillon and somewhat revised, has come to the Comedy 
Theatre. 


[Tt IS good to hear that this year once again there is to be a Robert Atkins’ season at the 
Open Air Theatre, Regent’s Park. We hope the elements will be kind, particularly on 
the opening night of the first play, Much Ada about Nothing, on 2nd June. Other plays 
scheduled for London production in June are You Too Can Have a Body, a crazy style 
thriller at the Victoria Palace, also opening on the 2nd, and Speaking of Murder, a suspense 
thriller, originally produced at Salisbury Playhouse last July, which comes to the St. 
Martin’s on the 4th. Authors are Audrey and William Roos, and included in the cast are 
Maxine Audley, Robert Urquhart and Joyce Carey. Hubert Gregg is the director. The 
Velvet Shotgun is the new play opening at the Duchess on 11th June, and Honour Bright, 
a comedy adapted from the French, has its first performance at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
on the 17th after visiting Oxford and Newcastle. FS. 
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PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE 
1958 


Perthshire - Scotland 
Directed by KENNETH IRELAND 
(8th SEASON) 
APRIL 26 to OCTOBER 4 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL 
(Bernard Shaw) 


Two World Premieres Two Popular Revivals 


BELLE VISTA AUTUMN CROCUS 
(Thomas Muschamp) (Dodie Smith) 
THE HEIR TO 
ARDMALLY THE GHOST TRAIN 
(EnaLamontStewart) (Arnold Ridley) 


THE WHITE FALCON 
(Neilson Gattey & Jordan Lawrence) 


The Plays produced by JORDAN LAWRENCE 
Settings by Gillian Armitage 


| Concerts : Art Restaurant 


B® ail Six Plays can be seen in any one week 


|| Send 2d. stamp for programme. Booking now 
open at Theatre. (Tel 233). 
| This year be sure to visit. ... 


* SCOTLANDS' * 





The Chief Constable 
searched 


... his pockets, then accepted 
my cigarette. ‘‘ Expensive?” 
he asked. “‘ More than worth 
a little extra” I told him. 
You will agree. 


STATE EXPRESS SS 


She Best Cigareles in the Would 


U 
44720 
Also in 10 © 25 - 50 - 100 (including round airtight tins of $0) Ess 


210 PICCADILLY, LONDON, WwW 





BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal: DUNCAN ROSS 


Auditions for full time Acting 

and Technical Courses com- 

mencing Autumn 1958 are 
now being arranged 


For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Secretary 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 


2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL 8 














THEATRE in the HILLS 
(FAM ener. = cimamsaalamammeaa tte 








* CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, including 
practical experience during Training (arranged 
for by Corona Agency). 

Students admitted from 16 years of age 
All subjects including Classical and 

Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Singing, Fencing, etc. 
Free Scholarships granted to outstanding 
Applicants 
All Communications —: The Secretary, 
26 Wellesley Road, London, W.4. 
Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 
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STRAND 
**The Brass Butterfly’’ 


BR’ the time this notice appears in print 
The Brass Butterfly, a first play by the 
novelist William Golding, will have been 
withdrawn from the Strand Theatre to make 
way for the prolific Agatha Christie. How- 
ever, it is fitting that one should acknowledge 
so notable a failure from an author of Mr. 
Golding’s ability. 

The failure of the play would appear to 
stem from the fact that it was originally con- 
ceived as a long-short story. The central 
situation lacked dramatic impact and the 
author’s views on science, religion, man and 
the use he makes of his increasing know- 
ledge, though often expressed with ironic 
humour, were too thinly spread and resulted 
in too many stretches of tedium. 

The leading réle of the Emperor, who 
takes into his household the eccentric 
scientist Phanocles, was beautifully portrayed 
by Alastair Sim, one of our finest actors and 
alas too rarely seen. Also excellent was 
George Cole as the dedicated man of 
science, interested only in his discoveries, 
impatient with the ignorance of mankind 
and unable to forsee the uses to which his 
inventions will be put. L.M. 


SAVILLE 
** Expresso Bongo’’ 


HIS exhilarating “musical” is based on 

a story by Wolf Mankowitz, adapted 
by the author in collaboration with Julian 
More, with music by David Heneker and 
Monty Norman, and it is driven along under 
the direction of William Chappell. The 
lyrics have bite. The décor is supplied in 
broad sweeps by Loudon Sainthill. The story 
deals satirically with the false fame and in- 
flated income of pop-singers, and the satire 
is pointed, neat and timely. 

Paul Scofield takes a plunge and appears 
aS a spivvy variety agent who hitches his 
wonky wagon to what he senses is the rising 
star of Herbert Rudge,a teen-aged singer and 
drummer, whom he publicises as Expresso 
Bongo. His push to obtain a binding con- 
tract is repulsed by Mrs. Rudge, Herbert's 
mother, in a lively scene at their home in 
Hoxton, but agent Johnnie pushes on and 
“chances his arm”. He rockets from the 
pavement in Charing Cross Road as far as 
Bond Street, only to fall when his protégé is 


New Shows Reviewed 








“The Brass Butterfly’—Strend, |7th Apri 
“Expresso Bongo’’—Saville, 23rd April. 
“Duel of Angels’”—Apoilo, 24th April. 
(See also pages 15-20) 
“Something to Hide’’—St. 


pril. 
“Unto Such Glory” and “The Respectatle 
Prostitute’—Theatre Royal, Stratford, 
E., 29th April. 
“My Fair Lady’ aes Pay 30th April. 
(See pages 23; 25-32; 
“Quaint Honour’ tear rig go adie 
“Variation on a Theme”—Clobe, 8th May. 
“Henry VIII’—Old Vic, 13th May. 
T Orchard’’—Sadler’s Wells, 


“The Three “Yisters”"—Sadler's Wel's, 16th 


May 
“The Birthday 
smit 


Martin's, 29th 


Party”’—Lyric, Hammer- 











kidnapped by a film actress, wealthy but not 
in demand. 

Mr. Scofield, so well 
Shakespearean rdéles, seemed at home and 
was most effective as Johnnie. Millicent 
Martin made a petite sweet of Masie, his 
faithful attachment. James ‘Kenny served 
well as the juvenile wonder and came out in 
strength in a quasi-religious effort, “The 
Shrine on the Second Floor”. Meier Tzel- 
niker, playing a gentleman of cultivated 
musical taste, made a great hit with his song, 
“Nausea”, his reaction to pop-singers. 

The second half of the play, in which 
Herbert and Johnnie part company, intro- 
duces new characters and some of the best 
songs—“Nothing is for Nothing”, “We 
Bought It” and “Time”. In all these songs, 
Hy Hazell is to be heard and she is a joy to 
observe in the part of Dixie Collins, the 
film actress whose fame is on the turn. 
Charles Gray plays a club host of grim and 
sinister charm. The boys and girls of the 
energetic chorus carry the required sugges- 
tions of loutishness and sluttishness. It is all 
good but rather long. A little cutting might 
be a good thing, although items not closely 
relevant to the central idea are too well done 
for cheerful elimination. Expresso Bongo is 
likely to run for a long time. H.G.M. 


remembered in 


APOLLO 
‘*Duel of Angels’’ 


N air of great distinction pervades this 

elegant production of the Giraudoux 
play as translated by Christopher Fry and 
directed by Jean-Louis Barrault. The author's 
theme is a fascinating one, presented with 
a scarcely veiled cynicism and is here given 
the leisurely, stylised treatment it demands. 





Whether it is easy for English audiences 
to fathom this typically French approach to 
the subject of “woman”, good and bad, is 
a moot point, but few could fail to appreciate 
the essential delight of the argument in 
Christopher Fry's apt rendering or the 
brilliance of the production, with its lovely 
sets and beautiful costumes. 

Vivien Leigh surprises with the strength 
of her performance as the fascinating but 
amoral Paolo, while Claire Bloom, statu- 
esque in her white gown, is an icy, pure 
Lucile in the early scenes, and most skilfully 
encompasses the emotions of the later 
moments of the play. Peter Wyngarde as 
Marcellus, notorious libertine of the little 
town of Aix-en-Provence, in which the play 
takes place (in 1868), gives an excellent per- 
formance of great elan, with Basil Hoskins, 
as the ill-used Armand, an excellent foil. 
Lucile’s husband M. Justice Blanchard is 
not altogether well served by Robin Bailey, 
but there are good performances from 
Pauline Jameson as ‘Eugenie, and Freda 
Jackson as Barbette, the procuress to whom 
falls the final moving words of the play. 

In a production so visually impressive one 
must not omit to mention that Roger Furse is 
responsible for the décor and that the costumes 
were designed by the late Christian Dior. 

Pour Lucréce, of which Duel of Angels 
is the translation, was the last play written 
by Giraudoux (in 1943). The author, in 


fact, died before he was able to make his 
F.S. 


usual revisions. 





ST. MARTIN'S 
** Something to Hide’’ 


LESLIE SANDS’ ingenious thriller presents 

the reviewer with an almost impossible 
task, for it is absolutely essential for the 
enjoyment of the playgoer that he should 
know nothing of the plot beforehand. It 
must suffice then to say that the play has a 
number of clever twists and holds the interest 
up to the final denouement. 

The action takes place in a converted Toll 
House somewhere in Essex, the country 
home of Howard and Karen Holt. Howard, 
thinking his wife safely in London is enter- 
taining his mistress Julie, who, going out to 
fetch some cigarettes, is knocked down at 
the gate by Karen’s car. Was it an accident 
or murder? These and other questions are 
raised by Inspector Davies who comes to 
investigate the accident. 

The play is very competently acted by 
Michael Gough as the suave and unpleasant 
Howard and by Mary Kerridge as his tor- 
mented and suspicious wife Karen. One of 
the pleasures of the evening is Alan Webb's 
quietly penetrating portrayal of Inspector 
Davies. The play is directed by Joan Riley 
and the excellent set, which really looks like 
a converted Toll House, is by Carl Toms. 

L.M. 


The play closed on 24th May. 


THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD, E. 
** Unto Such Glory’’ and 
**The Respectful Prostitute’’ 


AUL GREEN has been neglected and it 
was good to see one of his short plays 
about life in Carolina in a poor but jolly 
farming community given suitable knock- 
about treatment. In an hysterical bout of 
religion following harvest, an_ itinerant 
preacher, inspired by a vision, tries to steal 
a farmer's wife but the unconverted farmer 
also has a vision, which impels him to beat 
up the preacher. As the credulous wife, Avis 
Bunnage gave a wonderful performance. The 
slat-enclosed set by John Bury was novel 
and effective. 

It was not quite so well suited to Jean- 
Paul Sartre’s contribution to our data for 
opinion on the South, The Respectful Pros- 
titute, which followed. But a play of violence 


“The Birthday Party ” 

John Slater as Goldberg and Richard Pearson as 

Stanley in a scene from the new play by Harold Pinter 

presented in the Season of Plays at the Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith, and reviewed later in this issue. 


(Picture by David Sim) 
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MICHAEL GWYNN, who on 14th April took 
over Michael Redgrave’s role of the schoolmaster in 
N. C. Hunter’s play, “‘ A Touch of the Sun” now at 
the Princes Theatre. Mr. Gwvnn was last seen in the 
West End in Arthur Miller’s *“*A View from the 
Bridge’ at the Comedy Theatre in October 1956. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 


which over-reaches itself so that it cannot be 
taken seriously is unsatisfactory in any set- 
ting. The story of the plan to kill an innocent 
negro to support the false social conventions 
of a decaying aristocracy is too shocking to 
allow of ridicule being applied to the charac- 
ters and the play collapses under the weight 
of Sartre’s ridicule. Yootha Joyce gave a 
measure of dignity to Lizzie, which is not 
what Lizzie chiefly needs, and Glynn 
Edwards seemed to take a philosophical view 
of his plight as the Negro. Other parts were 
equally subdued. Joan Littlewood produced 
both plays. H.G.M. 


ARTS 


** Quaint Honour” 


N trying to write a “realistic Public School 
play”, Roger Gellert has achieved a docu- 
mentary on love—the kind of love which 
inspired the poems of Cavafy and others— 
which carries Dean Farrar’s once well- 
known school-story, Eric, several stages 
further. It is a remarkably cool achievement. 
There is no excitement and the surprising 
dialogue is in ordinary terms and has a 
shattering naturalness, careless and revealing. 
The seduction appears long drawn out 









SS ee 


JIMMY THOMPSON, who took over the role 
of Theseus from Richard Attenborough in Benn Levy's 
“The Rape of the Belt’ at the Piccadilly Theatre 
on 21st April. This versatile young actor recently 
appeared in the West End in the long running revue, 
“For Amusement Only,” in which his impersonation 
of Liberace proved to be one of the hits of the show. 


because every defence has to be thrown 
down in one interview. A boy enters a pre- 
fect’s study in perfect innocence and leaves 
after promising to visit the prefect at mid- 
night. This association comes to the know- 
ledge of the Housemaster. The prefect, after 
calm persistent denial, realising that he is not 
believed, makes a complete change of front, 


claims he has improved the boy and 
generally embarks upon a_ pederast’s 
apologia. 


The “perfidious” prefect (so sympatheti- 
cally is he presented that italics seem 
indicated, whatever one may think) is the 
best part and John Charlesworth brings an 
easy style of frankness and pleasantness to 
it. The Housemaster, armoured by experi- 
ence and good manners for what seems a 
sad and disagreeable profession, is well pre- 
sented by John Richmond, whose touch is 
light but firm. Michael Caridia gives a 
convincing and appealing performance as the 
good boy and Roderick McLaren does quite 
enough with the bad one. Philip Waddilove 
gives steady and controlled bearing to the 
Head of House. The direction by Frank 
Dunlop is skilful and there are good settings 
for Housemaster’s study and Prefect’s study 
by Paul Mayo. H.G.M. 








GLOBE 


** Variation on a Theme’”’ 


R. RATTIGAN has taken the theme 

of La Dame aux Camelias, stripped it 
of romance and feeling, and made of it a 
story of our times, hard, brittle, sordid and 
absolutely without heart. 

Marguerite is now Rose Fish, who has 
climbed from the suburbs of Birmingham to 
a crumbling chateau at Cannes with the help 
of four rich husbands and has, when the 
play opens, securely hooked a fifth, Kurt, 
a German business tycoon. Like Marguer- 
ite she is consumptive and the life she leads 
is slowly killing her. Her Armand is Ron 
Vale, a ballet dancer at Monte Carlo, who 
having grown tired of his protector Sam, 
tries his luck with Rose. In a surprisingly 
short time he succeeds and Kurt finds that 
he is not only supplying Rose with money 
but also keeping the penniless Ron. Rose 
has always wanted to be needed (her own 
daughter Fiona confides more in her com- 
panion Hettie than in her mother) and when 
she realises that Ron really needs her she 
throws Kurt over and decides to marry him. 
A meeting with Sam, who tells her that Ron 
will always need someone and that by 
marrying him she will ruin a career that 
might at least lead somewhere, if not to the 
heights, convinces her that she must give 
him up. This she does only, of course, to 


be re-united with him almost on the eve 
of her marriage to Kurt and her departure 











to a sanatorium. So off they go, Rose and 
Ron, for three months’ happiness before she 
coughs her last. 

One cannot but admire Margaret Leighton 
who tries to invest Rose with all the pathos 
and glamour at her disposal. But as the 
part is written it is impossible to feel any- 
thing for this shallow creature, while her 
passion for Ron (played as an unpleasant 
cocky little spiv by Jeremy Brett) is 
unbelievable. 

Apart from Miss Leighton’s, two other 
performances stand out. They are George 
Pravda’s Kurt, a most telling and beauti- 
fully sustained piece of acting, and Michael 
Goodliffe’s Sam. 

The production is by John Gielgud 
(though this is hard to believe), the setting 
by Paul Anstee, and Miss Leighton’s pre- 
posterous gowns by Norman Hartnell. 

L.M. 
OLD VIC 


**Menry VIII’’ 


HIS production had the distinction of 

completing the five-year plan under the 
present Director, Michael Benthall, of pre- 
senting all Shakespeare’s plays of the First 
Folio, At the first performance from all 
accounts there was much evidence of under 
rehearsal, but on the scond night all went 
smoothly with not a line forgotten. 

For all his sudden outbursts of rage Harry 
Andrews conveys a King of intelligence and 
dignity, which in fact may be nearer to 
history than the warmly impulsive King of 
Paul Rogers, which we well remember. But 
Mr. Andrews always speaks his lines with 
ease and style and looks magnificent in the 
traditional costumes designed by Loudon 
Sainthill. Again with John Gielgud—here, 
in his blazing scarlet robe, is a man every 
inch a Cardinal, but whether he fully con- 
veys the enigmatic Wolsey, the self made and 
ambitious, is open to doubt. As a piece of 
acting it is magnificent and the abrupt col- 
lapse from self-confidence in Wolsey’s scene 
of downfall is most moving. 

The Queen Katharine of Edith Evans is 
another matter, In her magnificent perform- 
ance Dame Edith succeeds unbelievably in 
sinking her own dynamic personality and 
presenting a true and living portrait of this 
good woman, long suffering at the hands of 

(Continued on page 14) 


PEGGY CUMMINS, who with Patrick Barr and 
Betty Marsden is starring in ‘“‘ Honour Bright,”’ adapted 
from the French by Donald Ogden Stewart, now on 
a pre-London tour. The play will be presented by 
Michae! Codron at the Lyric, Hammersmith, and will 
follow ** The Birthday Party’’ on 17th June. 





Above: Alla Tarasova as 

Madame _ Ranevskaya, with 

Larissa Kachanova as Anya, 
her young daughter. 


Right: The party — scene. 
Angelina Stepanova as Char- 
lotta, the German governess, 
performs her card tricks, to 
the great admiration of 
Symeonov-Pischik (played by 
Mikhail Yanshin, kneeling). 


A moment from the last act, 
after Lopakhin has bought the 
cherry orchard and Madame 
Ranevskaya is leaving her 
estate for ever. Left, Leonid 
Gubanov as_ Trofimoff, the 
eternal Russian student and, 
right, Sergey Lukyanov, as 
Lopakhin. 





Moscow Art Theatre 


‘*The Cherry Orchard’’ 


@ CCENES from the opening production 

of the Moscow Art Theatre’s four- 
and-a-half weeks’ Season at Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre. “The Cherry Orchard” had its first 
performance on 15th May—a memorable 
occasion indeed, for this was the first time 
this famous Russian Company from Moscow 
had ever been seen in Britain in the sixty 
years of their existence. Full reviews of both 
“The Cherry Orchard” and “The Three 
Sisters” will be found elsewhere in this issue. 








Echoes from Broadway 


NUMBER of stage luminaries from 

both sides of the Atlantic were involved 
in late offerings of the 1957-58 season on 
Broadway. They included Anthony Quayle, 
Katharine Cornell, Christopher Fry, Alfred 
Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, Eric Portman and 
Peter Brook. Although collectively their 
efforts were not entirely successful in 
fashioning top quality dramatic fare, it was 
gratifying to have them around, even for 
limited engagements. 

A few localities in the British Isles had 
opportunity to view The Visit, starring 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. In New 
York this Friedrich Duerrenmatt play, 
adapted by Maurice Valency and directed by 
Peter Brook, was housed for a nine-weeks 
stay in a sumptuously refurbished theatre 
bearing the Lunt-Fontanne name. With one 
or two exceptions, first night critics set their 
hats sailing in the air over the production. 
This reviewer must therefore be listed in the 
minority column, since I found it rather on 
the dull side. 

It is a semi-symbolic, morbid study of 
human greed which infects a poverty-stricken 
European town when its inhabitants find 
sudden riches dangled in front of them. Miss 
Fontanne was seen in the réle of a powerful, 
wealthy woman who returns to the town to 
exact her revenge on the betrayer of her 





New York 
Plays 


reviewed 


A tense moment from 
“The Visit,” the 
play with which the 
Lunts toured in Eng- 
land but which has 
not yet been seen in 
London. In the pic- 
ture with Lynn Fon- 
tanne and Alfred 
Lunt are John Wyse 
and Eric Porter. 


by 
Ranald Savery 


youthful virtue. All she wants is for the 
townspeople to kill the lover who treated 
her so badly, and who is now a citizen of 
some prominence. In return for this favour 
she will deluge individuals of the com- 
munity with valid currency.) 

Quality which I had expected to find in 
the play, but which I missed, was the sense 
of creeping, inexorable default of principle 
on the personal level. Miss Fontanne’s 
character seemed not very frightening, really, 
although this great lady of the theatre played 
her honestly and effectively. Mr. Lunt gave 
a superb performance as a man whose past 
catches up with him, facing a series of 
mounting betrayals by people he has con- 
sidered his friends, and even by members of 
his immediate family. 

Several of the sequences calculated for 
spine-chilling effect were little more than 
adaptations of familiar gangster-film tech- 
niques. The play, to my mind, achieves its 
highest point of pertinence in scenes con- 
cerned with a schoolmaster whose intellect 
rebels at the homicidal scheme, but whose 
emotions and sentiments force him in the 
other direction) This part was excellently 
handled by the English actor, Peter Wood- 
thorpe. 

Katharine Cornell, Anthony Quayle, Torin 
Thatcher and Mildred Natwick headed the 
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cast of a production of Christopher Fry’s 
The Firstborn, seen for a month in New 
York before proceeding to an engagement 
in Israel. As directed by Mr. Quayle, it was 
in many respects an impelling presentation of 
the story of Moses at the time he was rousing 
his people to flee their Egyptian thraldom 
and take off for the Promised Land. Mr. 
Fry’s eloquent verse-prose was accorded 
ringing interpretation by Mr. Quayle as 
Moses. Miss Cornell was warm and gracious 
as the Pharaoh’s sister who had saved the 
life of the infant Moses, only to have him 
grow up to make trouble. Mr. Thatcher 
acted with insight as Pharaoh becoming a 
bit weary of his own dictatorship. Mildred 
Natwick, in the réle of a Jewish mother, 
spiritedly took Moses down a few pegs when 
he himself was exhibiting signs of dictator- 
ship. 

One trouble with the work is that too 
many important things happen off-stage. 
Actors are continually standing around 
telling each other what occurred somewhere 
else. In this production, too, there seemed a 
lack of complete compatibility among the 
various styles of characterisation and playing 
approach to the script. 


Following some rocky experiences during 
the tryout tour, Huntington Hartford's 
adaptation of Jane Eyre arrived on Broad- 
way under sponsorship of Courtney Burr 
and Sterling Productions. It was not too 
well received by the critics, but again, this 
reviewer must be in disagreement with their 
majority verdict. Mr. Hartford’s adaptation 
is straightforward, in good ‘taste, and satis- 
fying in its dramatic, humorous and senti- 
mental elements. There was a fine feeling 
for the period in the costuming, setting, and 
flavour of the performances. 

Eric Portman was starred in the réle of 
Edward Rochester, Master of Thornfield. 
His demonstrated abilities as an actor are 
too well-known to require emphasis here. 
Suffice it to say, he brought vitality, 
believability and sincerity to the réle of the 
landed gentleman burdened with his dark 
secret sequestered in an upstairs room of the 
mansion. Imported from England to play 
Jane was Jan Brooks. She portrayed the 


A scene from Huntingdon 

Hartford’s adaptation of “ Jane 

Eyre,” with Eric Portman as 

Edward Rochester, Blanche 

Yurka as the housekeeper, and 
Jan Brooks as Jane. 


(Picture by Friedman-Abeles) 


unassuming Victorian heroine in an appeal- 
ing, fastidious fashion which was eminently 
correct. Blanche Yurka was a bulwark of 
stability as the housekeeper. 

A most interesting visitation was that of Le 
Théatre du Nouveau Monde, French-speak- 
ing troupe from Montreal. On their way to a 
European tour, the players stopped at the 
off-Broadway Phoenix Theatre to present 
two bills of Moljére farce—Le Malade 
Imaginaire as one, and three one-acters as 
the other, These are tremendously expert 
people who interpret classic slapstick with 
superlative comic gusto and imagination. 

Contemporary American opera was given 
an enthusiastically applauded season at New 
York City Center under auspices of New 
York City Opera Company, enjoying a back- 
log financial grant from Ford Foundation. 
Among operas presented were ‘The Ballad of 
Baby Doe, Good Soldier Schweik (making 
its world premiére), Oh Susannah, Regina, 
Lost in the Stars, and The Old Maid and the 
Thief. Here was proof that present in 
American music is a medium of serious com- 
posing which falls betwen grand opera and 
musical comedy, and exemplifies an idiom 
of its own. The productions were character- 
ised by fine voices, good direction and well 
executed settings and costuming. 

On Broadway, a casualty was Love Me 
Little, comedy which couldn’t make the 
grade despite considerable acting talents of 
Donald Cook, Joan Bennett. Meg Mundy, 
and others of the cast. * 











New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 
**HMenry VEEE’’ (Contd.) 


Henry, but withal shrewd and of great moral 
courage when the occasion demanded. The 
death scene is the most moving version we 
have seen, just because Dame Edith has so 
sympathetically created the character of the 
Queen. As we have come to expect, there are 
some excellent performances from the sup- 
porting players. We recall with pleasure 
particularly Paul Daneman’s Lord Chamber- 
lain; Jack Gwillim’s Duke of Buckingham; 
Derek Francis’s Griffith and David Dodi- 
mead’s Cranmer. F.S. 


SADLER’S WELLS 
** The Cherry Orchard’ 


EFERENCE has already been made to 
the uniqueness of the occasion on which 
London theatregoers were first privileged to 
see the Moscow Art Theatre Company. 
The choice of Chekhov's The Cherry 
Orchard as first play of their season was a 
happy one, for we have a soft spot for this 
charming and easily understood play. But 
in all humility it must be admitted that all 
the English productions we have seen, lead- 
ing stars notwithstanding, have been by com- 
parison clumsy and inept. 


By the time the curtain fell we had lost all 
sense of being in a theatre—this was an 
experience of life itself and for many a long 
day we shall enthuse over the naturalness 
of it all; the way these actors created under 
our very eyes the personalities and the 
atmosphere. The swift change of mood, 
accomplished without our ever seeing the 
mechanics, and the leisurely tempo which 
more than anything conveys real life, were 
obviously to them second nature. Even the 
clothes they wore belonged to each character 
exclusively, and we can well believe, in spite 
of the many months of rehearsal and years 
of playing the same réle, the authenticity of 
their claim that each performance of a réle 
the actor gives is his first! 

Against the background of such an attitude 
to the drama it is inevitable that, in a sense. 
there are no starring parts and that was one 
of the chief impressions we carried away 
from The Cherry Orchard. 

We are, for instance, so accustomed to a 
Madame Ranevskaya of “prima donna” 
qualities, that Alla Tarasova surprised us 
with her homeliness, But her modest impact 
threw into proper proportion the other 
characters, who we were able to recognise 
as old friends. Trofimoff, the eternal 


(Continued on page 21) 





B. J. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


Wish to advise all Theatre Managements that they have opened 
New Premises for their Professional Department at :— 
5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 
(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 


All Enquiries for New Costumes, for Purchase or Hire 





Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 





OTHER DEPARTMENTS:— 
25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 
for Period Costumes from Stock for Hire 
(Largest Stock in the British Isles) 


CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2 
for Revues, Light Entertainments and Pantomimes 


Telegrams: ‘‘ History, Lesquare, London ”’ 
— ESTABLISHED 1857 — 
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Lucile: Did you send for him? Paola: No, but I expected him, and it’s your own fault he has come. 


Vivien Leigh as Paola and Claire Bloom as Lucile. 


“Duel of Angels”’’ 


@ Scenes from Jean-Louis Barrault’s beautiful production of Giraudoux’s last play, 
translated by Christopher Fry, with décor by Roger Furse and costumes designed by 
Christian Dior. The play is presented at the Apollo by H. M. Tennent Ltd. and L.O.P. Ltd. 
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Marcellus: Forgive me, and stay where you are, honest inhabitants of Aix. Vice has a mission to perform 
today, and no man alive is going to make him relinquish it. 


The opening scene of the play on the terrace of a cafe in Aix-en-Provence in the year 1868. 

Marcellus (Peter Wyngarde, standing centre), has just been denounced in court by Mr. Justice 

Blanchard as the personification of Vice, and is elated by the news. Seated at the table are 

his friends Armand (Basil Hoskins) and his wife Paola. Extreme left: Derek Nimmo as 
Joseph, the waiter. 


Eugenie: What is it you see 
about these people’ which 
suddenly turns you to stone”? 

Lucile: I see insects and rep- 
tiles on them. 

To the cafe comes the 

virtuous Lucile Blanchard 

and her friend Eugenie 

(Pauline Jameson.) Lu- 

cile, who refuses. to 

acknowledge either a 

deceived husband or a 

woman who has taken a 

lover, is questioned by 

Eugenie who later im- 

plores her to acknow- 

ledge Paola who is 
smiling at them from 
another table. 








Eugenie: Do you see a_ crawling 
creature on me, Lucile? You 
don't, I think. And that’s because 
your peculiar gift is absolutely 
false. I have a lover. 
Armand, dismayed that Lucile 
refuses to acknowledge his 
wife, comes over and tries to 
get into conversation with the 
two ladies. Lucile is turned 
to stone and in spite of 
Eugenie’s efforts to turn the 
situation into a joke Armand 
realises that his fears are cor- 
rect and that his wife is un- 
faithful to him. Eugenie, 
unable to bear her friend’s 
attitude turns on her. 


Paola: Well, there you are. There 
you are, fast asleep. But this sleep 
iS going to carry you to a shore 
you never imagined you would visit. 

After Eugenie has gone, Paola, 

realising what is going on, 

asks Armand to go back to the 
house and fetch her wrap. 

Left alone she upbraids Lucile 

for being a traitor to her sex 

and, determined to take her 
revenge, drops a_ sleeping 
draught into her drink. She 
then arranges matters with the 
procuress Barbette so that 

Lucile on waking shall believe 

herself to have been seduced 

by Marcellus. 








Lucile: 1 hate you! 
Marcellus: You don't hate 
me. A woman never con- 
fesses the truth with her 
mouth, or even thinks it 
in her head; it has to be 
fetched up out of her guts 
Lucile, in despair, 
comes to Marcellus the 
following morning and 
demands that he kill 
himself. But Marcellus 
has been forewarned by 
Paola, and decides to 
take advantage of the 

situation. 


Pictures by 
Angus McBean 


Armand: You don't really 
understand anything, Mar- 
cellus! You treat today as 
though it were like every 
other day. But as soon as 
I opened my window | 
could see that today is aj 
day of reckoning. The sky § 
is clear blue, but an in § 
visible line cuts sheer § 
across it; you can tell af 
once it’s a judgment sky. 


Marcellus receives an- 
other visitor in the} 
shape of Armand whof 
now realises that this is} 
the scene of Paola’s un- 
faithfulness. Armand 
accepts Lucile’s plea for 
protection, and_ chal 
lenges Marcellus to a 
duel. 
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Paola The day was bound 
to come when you would 
have to give up performing 
your unconvincing dance 
of virginity. Love has 
taken you unaware, while 
you were sleeping, as it 
probably took Eve unaware 
in the garden. 


The men leave to fight 
their duel and Paola re- 
turns to gloat _ still 
further over the dis- 
traught Lucile. 


Clerk: Thomasse is still pro- 
testing that he’s not guilty. 
Sit, and goes on stuffing 
himself with olives 


Blanchard: So the Investiga- 
tion can’t get him to con- 
fess, before the trial begins, 
that he killed his wife? 

Judge Blanchard (Robin 
Bailey), Lucile’s hus- 

band, confers with his 

clerk (Lawrence Davis- 
on) about a murder 
case. The Judge, correct 
and lacking in imagina- 
tion, is puzzled by his 
wife’s strange behavi- 
our after her return 
trom Marcellus’s apart- 
ment. 











Lucile: Oh, Armand, tell me what a 
man is, drive away this nightmare, 
and I'll believe you. 

Armand, Paola and Barbette 

(Freda Jackson) call on Lucile 

and find her in great distress. 


Marcellus has been killed in 
the duel and Lucile on hearing 
this news has told her husband 
the whole story. To her horror 
her husband turns on her in 
fury, rejects her plea of 
innocence, and demands that 
she leave his house. 


Paola: I've always loved you purely 
and devotedly, with the body which 
belonged to you. 

Armand forces Barbette and 

Paola to tell Lucile that they 

have tricked her and that Mar- 

cellus died without having 
revealed that he never seduced 
her, This knowledge and the 
behaviour of her husband 
determines Lucile that the 
secret shall be kept. Realising 
that virtue cannot survive in 
this world, she takes her life. 
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New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 
*“*The Cherry Orchard’? (Contd.) 


student, was certainly more virile than we 
have been wont to see, and Lopakhin, who 
bought the cherry orchard, more subdued. 
But Mikhail Yanshin’s Pischik was doubly 
ebullient and a wonderful example of the 
naturalness already mentioned. So also was 
Alexis Gribov’s Firce—the oldest “old man” 
we have ever seen on the stage. 

Another kind of perfection was achieved in 
the production: the cherry trees glowing 
white in the first act and gaunt and bare in 
the last, were as living as all else in this 
inspired production. 

FS. 
SADLER’S WELLS 


‘‘*The Three Sisters’’ 


F far greater depth of feeling than The 

Cherry Orchard, this play can be said 
to be a real test and the Moscow Art Theatre 
Company brilliantly demonstrated again its 
ascendancy in a most moving production in 
which the three young actresses playing the 
three sisters were making their first appear- 
ances in these réles. 

The air of frustration which pervades this 
play was developed with tremendous effect to 
the point of the night of the fire in Act 3, 
when the chaos outside blended imper- 
ceptibly with the chaos in the lives of almost 
all the characters in the play. The gaiety of 
Irina’s birthday party scene had long been 
forgoten; the cry of the three sisters that all 
would be well if only they could get to 
Moscow was already a hollow shadow of the 
truth. But in the superb last act under the 
birch trees there was a wonderful sense of 
inevitability. The chaos was resolved and 
the sisters could face life again. 

Unexpectedly, although in this play 
Chekhov seems to suggest that a truly happy 
relationship between a man and a woman is 
impossible, we were never pressed with a 
sense of morbidity, and if moved to tears, 
particularly in the last act, did not forget the 
occasions of laughter, which is as life is, 
here or anywhere in the world. 

This was indeed a wonderful interpre- 
tation of a very great play; every character 
playing his or her part in the kaleidoscopic 
whole, Kira Ivanova as Olga, Margarita 
Yurieva as Masha and Rayissa Maximova as 
Irina expressed every emotion of the sisters 
to perfection and outstanding among all 
these brilliant players were Vassily Orlov as 
Kulygin, Pavel Massalsky as Vershinin and 
Alexis Gribov as Chebutkin. 

FS. 
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“ VERDICT.” Gretchen Franklin, Viola Keats and 
Patricia Jessel in a scene from the new Agatha 
Christie thriller which opened at the Strand on 22nd 


May. Presented by Peter Saunders the play is directed 
by Charlies Hickman with décor by Joan Jefferson 
Farjeon. (Picture by Michael Boys) 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 
‘*The Birthday Party’’ 


OMING away from the Lyric Theatre 
one wondered what it was that had 
induced Michael Codron, this time in 
association with David Hall, to include The 
Birthday Party by Harold Pinter in his cur- 
rent season of plays. Was it the success of 
Beckett, Ionesco, Simpson and Mortimer? 
This type of play is very much in fashion 
just at present and one can only suppose 
that Mr. Codron, after the success of the 
Mortimer Double Bill, thought he would 
get away with it again. Unfortunately Mr. 
Pinter as a writer is not in the same cate- 
gory. Simpson and Mortimer are not 
obscure; even Ionesco and Beckett for that 
matter leave scope for argument, but each 
plays with words and ideas with stimulating 
effectiveness. 

Harold Pinter, a twenty-eight-year-old 
actor, will not say what his play is about. 
The dialogue is often amusing, but most of 
the characters appear to be mentally deficient 
and what it all means is anyone’s guess. That 
is if you still care by the end of the evening! 

The scene is a boarding house (in a sea- 
side town) owned by Petey (Willoughby 


(Continued on page 23) 
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trouble-free listening. 


Model 559 

Mains transportable 
4-speed auto-change 
record player. 3 watt 
printed circuit amplifier. 
Plays up to ten records and 
is automatically or manually 
operated. Cabinet choice in 
alternative two-tone colour 
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A glimpse of the fabulous Ascot scene from ‘* My Fair Lady” showing some of the amazing Cecil Beaton costumes. 


all in black and white. 


(Picture by 


New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 

“The Birthday Party’’ (Contd.) 

Gray), a deckchair attendant and his wife 
Meg (Beatrix Lehmann), who has a senti- 
mental affection for her one and only lodger, 
an ill-mannered layabout called Stanley 
Webber (Richard Pearson), who, on hearing 
that two guests are expected, becomes 
exceedingly frightened. The guests turn out 
to be a Jew, Goldberg (John Slater), and a 
half-witted Irishman McCann (John Strat- 
ton). They are obviously looking for 
Stanley and during the party they give in 
his honour proceed to demoralise him. In 
the third act the hoped for clues as to the 
identity of the visitors never come and the 
play ends with Goldberg and McCann lead- 
ing off a completely numbed and apathetic 
Stanley. 

The play is directed by Peter Wood. 
Hutchinson Scott has designed the sordid 
and decaying kitchen-living room set and 
most of the players appear to know what 
they are about. L.M. 

The play closed on 24th May. 


DRURY LANE 
**Miw Fair Lady’’ 


RIUMPHANTLY overcoming the 

hysterical publicity that, consciously or 
unconsciously, was launched ahead of the 
London production, as well as what must 
have been for the cast several nerve-rack- 
ing pre-first night “first nights,’ My Fair 
Lady has flawlessly and with dignity taken 
to the boards at Drury Lane. 


The picture shows the assembled company about to perform the delightful Ascot Gavotte. 
Cecil 


Beaton) 


One can only hazard a guess as to what 
the unpredictable Shaw might have thought 
of this musical adaptation of his play, but 
one is fairly confident in affirming that the 
strictest purist would fall under the spell of 
My Fair Lady, without doubt astonished at 
the show's elegant charm, tastefulness and 
sincerity. He might even have a sneaking 
suspicion that these Americans—aided by a 
splendid team of English actors and actresses 
—have improved on the great master! 
Suffice to say that Pygmalion (albeit with a 
slightly different ending) is most reverently 
enshrined in what must be the most enchant- 
ing Drury Lane musical of several decades— 
many will say of all time. 

The pictures in the following pages will 
give some idea of the brilliant production 
designed by Oliver Smith, and the lovely 
costumes designed by Cecil Beaton, and long 
before the arrival of the show on these 
shores, countless English citizens had illicit 
knowledge of the many delightful lyrics. 
Against this background Rex Harrison, Julie 
Andrews and Stanley Holloway present for 
our critical English eyes a Professor Higgins, 
an Eliza and a Doolittle of tremendous 
authenticity. Nor is the Colonel Pickering a 
shadowy Horatio to Higgins’ Hamlet: why 
has the London stage lacked Robert Coote 
for so long? Every other character in the 
play or chorus, Cockney or Kensington, has 
a colourfulness and zest we suspect is not 
just “beginning of the run” enthusiasm, so 
that those many thousands who must wait 
months to see My Fair Lady, may con- 
fidently possess their souls in patience. F.S. 
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Higgins: I suppose we ought to give him a fiver. 


Stanley Holloway as Doolittle, Rex Harrison as Professor Higgins and Robert Coote as 
Colonel Pickering in a moment from Act 1, Scene 5. 


“My Fair Lady”’ 


2 CENES from the fabulously successful 

musical at Drury Lane in which Rex 
Harrison, Julie Andrews and Stanley Hollo- 
way are repeating the triumph they rightly 
achieved on Broadway. Directed by Moss 
Hart with settings by Oliver Smith and cos- 
tumes by Cecil Beaton, “My Fair Lady” is 
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a wholly delightful musical based on Shaw’s 

“Pygmalion”. The book and lyrics are by 

Alan J. Lerner; music by Frederick Loewe 

and choreography by Hanya Holm. The 

play, which is presented by H. M. Tennent 
Ltd., opened on 30th April. 


(Pictures by Cecil Beaton) 











Eliza: Ive a right to be here ¥ 
if I like, same as you. 
The opening scene out- 
side the Opera House, 
Covent Garden. The 
year is 1912 and Pro- 
fessor Higgins, expert 
in phonetics, is fascin- 
ated by the little flower | 
girl’s particular brand | 
of cockney. But Eliza | 
Doolittle (Julie And- 
rews), is a_ spirited 
young lady who does 
not take kindly to the 
stranger’s ill-mannered 
comments. 


Below: The moment when Professor Higgins encounters Colonel Pickering and, incensed by 


his encounter with Eliza, sings the number “ Why Can't the English.” 








I want to be a lady 

in a flower shop instead of 

> here sellin’ flowers at the corner 
u. of Tottenham Court Road. 


out- To his surprise, Eliza 


USE, calls at the Professor’s 
The house and offers to pay 
Pro- for lessons. She wants 
pert to be made to talk pro- 
scin- perly so that she can get 
ower a better job. At first the 
rand} high-handed Professor 
Eliza} laughs at the idea, but 
And- the thought strikes him 
rited | that it would be an 
does | achievement if he could 
the change this little gutter 
ered snipe into a lady. 





Below: Higgins: Bundle her off to the bathroom. 
The first thing that Higgins demands is that Eliza shall be cleaned up. The girl is enraged by 
his attitude and almost walks out on him. Colonel Pickering, meantime, is filled with 
apprehension about this crazy experiment. 
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Mrs. Pearce (Betty 

Woolfe), the Pro- 

fessor’s kind-heart- 

eded housekeeper. 

protests at the way 

her master is treat- 
ing Eliza. 


Doolittle: Um one of 

the undeserving poor. 
As might have been 
expected, Eliza’s 
father, Alfred P. 
Doolittle, a dust- 
man by trade, puts 
in an appearance, 
anxious to see what 
he can extract from 
the gentlemen who 
have taken Eliza 

under their wing. 








Higgins: Now I want 
you to read this 
and enunciate each 
word just as if the 
marbles were not in 
your mouth. 

Three or four days 
later Eliza, demure 
in her new clothes, 
is still unable to 
master the new 
pronunciation. The 
vowel sounds par- 
ticularly elude her, 
and the professor 
begins to despair 
of ever achieving 

his objective. 


The joyous moment 
after Eliza in a 
flash achieves a 
perfect pronuncia- 
tion of the test 
phrase, “The rain 
in Spain.” With 
the Professor and 
Colonel Pickering 
she sings the de- 
lightful hit number 
of the show “ The 
Rain in Spain.” 
The Professor has 
triumphed and 
Eliza is now ready 
to be launched into 
Society. 








Eliza: My Aunt diced of 
fluenza, so they say 

Several months later 

the Ascot Race Meeting 

Eliza, looking lovely, ang i 

determined not to say th 

wrong thing, is introduce» 

to the Professor’s mother ; 

Mrs. Higgins (Zena Dar is 

right). Meantime, th 

Professor, noted 
society circles for 

boorish we ys, is an 

congruous figure 

nervously listens 

Eliza’s painfully correc 

speaking. 


F 
Below: | 


Freddy: 1 have a _ bet 
number seven I should 
so happy if you would ta 
it. You'll enjoy the ra 
ever sO much more 

Eliza has been _ intr 

duced to Freddy E 

ford-Hill, who become 

very attentive. The race 
begins, and the elegan}, 
assembly are too dignified. 
to show any excitement 

But poor Eliza, forgetting 

herself, rushes forward 

and in her excitemen 
shouts a most unladylik 
word in broad cockney 
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Queen: Charming, charm- 


‘iSome six weeks later at 
he Embassy Ball, Hig- 
vins dream that he could 


Duchess has come true. 
The Queen of Transyl- 
d vania (Margaret Halstan, 
“Weft, has a special word 
"Hor the transformed 
jower girl as she moves 

among the guests. 


In | 
Orrect 


The _ beautiful 

in the ballroom 
mmediately after, during 
delightful musical 
“The Embassy 
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The colourful scene in the Covent Garden — BA Fg Paced og octagon dag n oct 
i “4 . , = Ss c t . = 5, = e, ten Oc 

ag gee ~ k _ 0 ae in _ mel I wouldn't advise it, but you're welcome. 

i iza, heart-broke iggins’s treatmen . 

< fl the ball enon ro a way friends and Eliza hears that her father, who has come in 

ve . < : “< : a fortune, is about to get married at |: 

si with them < is her song “Wouldn’t : ° : 

mgs wan them it hea sti ate much against his will. 


Below: 
number “Get me to the Church on time.” Meantime, the 
annoyed by Eliza’s disappearance, is sulking at home. 


Another glimpse of the gay scene in the Flower Market as Doolittle sings his lively 


Professor, both distressed and 
As the final curtain falls the door 


opens quietly and Eliza returns to make the happy ending! 
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It is our equipment 








in Drury Lane theatre 


The words and music come to you clearly 
and naturally through our special Line 
Source loudspeaker system. 

The sound is operated from a control centre 
in the sound effects department and relayed 


throughout the theatre. 


This is only one type of our specialised 
sound reproducing systems . 


—and now for your home 
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Pamphonic Stereo Amplifier 
Model 3000, is specially arranged 
to operate from a stereophonic 
crystal pick-up cartridge, or from 
a stereophonic tape recorder play- 
back amplifier, and uses the latest 
printed circuit assembly tech- 
niques. Either monaural or stereo- 
phonic by a turn of a switch. 
Balance control for adjusting 
relative levels of the two stereo 
channels. Switches are incorpo- 


rated to handle various recording » 


characteristics of stereo discs. 


30 gns 


Telephone: GROsvenor 1926 


for sound — NATURALLY 


Pamphonic concentric cone 
cabinet loudspeakers—Model 
S1, specially designed for use 
in pairs with the stereophonic 
amplifier are available 


14 gns each (tax paid) 


Write to us for illustrated 
leaflet about Pamphonic 
Stereo sound in your home. 


PAMPHONIC REPRODUCERS LTD 


17 Stratton Street, London W.1. 








RECORDS BY BRITAIN’S TOP STARS OF MUSIC FROM 


INTY 
Hair Lady 


‘My Fair Lady’ record 


Be ad the six numbers 


VERA ty, 
me BEVERLEY gy 


Mit and pr 
TE mun 
STERS . Ray 


TARGA2¢ RS 


from top British 4 OAD WurTeie5 





talent on one EP— 


it’s fabulous and it’s only 11/52 


Wouldn’t it be loverly On the street where you live 
THE BEVERLEY SISTERS DAVID WHITFIELD 
With a little bit of luck Get me to the church on time 
THE STARGAZERS JACK WARNER 
The rain in Spain I could have danced all night 
VERA LYNN and DIANE TODD 


PETE MURRAY 


with CYRIL STAPLETON, HIS ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 
DFE 6474 





Ted Heath and his Music The Tony Kinsey Quintet 


I’ve grown accustomed to her face; On the street where you live; ’ve 
The rain in Spain; On the street grown accustomed to her face; Get 
where you live; | could have danced me to the church on time; Wouldn't 
all night; With a little bit of luck it be loverly; Show me; | could have 
DFE 6484 danced all night DFE 6461 





two great 45/78 records 
I could have danced all night 
Mantovani and his Orchestra 
F11017 
On the street where you live 
David Whitfield 
F11018 
THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SE 11 
34 
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My Freckled 
Lady 


by Eric Johns 


ETRAZZINI opened a new world to me, 

away back in my school days when I 
heard her sing the Polonaise from Mignon. 
It was the first coloratura aria I ever heard 
and the memory of that limpid voice, eclip- 
sing the flute in both beauty of tone and 
agility of execution, is something I shall 
never, never forget. The trills of Galli-Curci, 
Toti dal Monte, Selma Kurz, Frieda Hempel, 
Lily Pons and Renata Scotto gave me intense 
pleasure in later years, but none of them 
dimmed that ecstatic memory of first hearing 
Tetrazzini’s fabulous E in alt, which caused 
her to be known as the Florentine Night- 
ingale. 

A little more than ten years ago I went to 
the London Hippodrome to see Vic Oliver in 
a revue called Starlight Roof, At one point 
in the show he invited a 12-year-old school- 
girl to come up from the stalls on to the 
stage. Dressed in a gym slip, this tiny 
creature slung her school satchel under the 
piano and proceeded to electrify the house 
by singing the Polonaise from Mignon, with 
a dazzling display of vocal gymnastics such 
as had not been heard in London since the 
Florentine Nightingale’s farewell. That was 
the first time I saw Julie Andrews and I am 
not likely to forget it. 

The house went wild about the infant 
phenomenon and a great deal was written 
about her in the popular press. Her teacher, 
Stiles-Allen, the famous soprano, was 
astonished at the ease with which this child 
could master such difficult coloratura arias as 
the Bell Song from Lakmé—in the original 
French—and she prophesied a great future 
for her on the international operatic stage. 
Others shook their heads and said the child 
would sing herself out in a year or two and 
never be heard of again. 

For the next six years little Miss Andrews 
secured lucrative pantomime engagements in 
the Provinces and in London, playing Red 
Riding Hood, Humpty Dumpty, the Princess 
Balroulbadour and Cinderella, but with that 
crystal clear voice and miraculous technique, 
one expected her to be offered more reward- 
ing parts. Her great chance came in the 
autumn of 1954, when she went to New 
York to play Polly in The Boy Friend. Her 
youth, her voice and her charm captivated 
Broadway and a year later she was chosen 






















Julie Andrews as Eliza Doolittle 


to create Eliza Doolittle on the occasion 
of the world premiére of My Fair Lady in 
New York. Her success reads like a 
novelette; her pictures and her records went 
round the world, and Drury Lane refused to 
consider any other actress for the name part 
when the show opened in London last 
month. 

My next contact with Julie Andrews was at 
London Airport on Easter Sunday, when she 
arrived to start rehearsals for the Drury 
Lane production, after three years of 
fabulous Broadway stardom. It would be an 
understatement to say that she remains un- 
spoilt by success, This adorably freckled 
young lady, as simply dressed as the girl 
next door, made me feel as if we had known 
each other all our lives and it was hard to 
believe she had ever moved further than 
ten miles from her home at Walton-on- 
Thames. There were no airs and graces, no 
leading lady mannerisms, as we enjoyed a 
cosy chat over a cup of tea about the great 
adventure that lay ahead. 

Julie Andrews has the humility invariably 
found in all genuinely great artists. She was 
nervous at the prospect of making her début 
at the Lane, a theatre she had entered but 
once, to see Mary Martin in South Pacific. 
She was scared about the genuine ring of 
her Cockney accent, which had had to be 
toned down in New York so that Americans 
could get the meaning. She was also worried 
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Eliza with her friends in Covent Garden Market. 
















lest the fantastic publicity which had pre- 
ceded the show would leave people a little 
disappointed. 


That streak of humility was also evident 
when she quite honestly admitted that any 
good actress could make a success of Eliza 
Doolittle. She was the lucky one chosen to 
play it first. She paid handsome compliments 
to Sally Ann Howes who took over from her 
in the Broadway production and to Anne 
Rogers, the original Polly Browne in The 
Boy Friend, who is playing Eliza on the road 
in America. 

With great pride she showed me the gold 
locket she was wearing, a gift from the 
Broadway cast, affectionately engraved and 
presented to her on her last night in the 
show, together with a canary in a cage. She 
had christened the bird Mr. Pocket because 
it reminded her of Alec Guinness in Great 
Expectations. 

Towards the end of our chat at London 
Airport, Miss Andrews’ twelve-year-old 
brother arrived to greet his famous sister. 
As soon as he saw her, he stood stock still 
and exclaimed, “Gosh! You have changed!” 
Just how she had changed I never discovered, 
but as I left her welcoming other relatives, I 
had to admit she was one of the most 
unspoilt and delightful theatrical celebrities 
I had ever met. 

It was not an act, put on to impress the 
journalists who crowded round her at the 
airport. I realised that a few days later 
when I suddenly found myself walking 
behind her in the Strand. She was going 
back to rehearsal after lunch, hand in hand 
with her childhood friend, Tony Walton, as 


completely oblivious of the passing crowds as 
they were of her. She was just a very 
likeable young woman, happy in the com- 
pany of her companion and excited about the 
prospect of conquering London as an inter- 
national musical comedy star. 


Her conquest was complete enough, and 
Tetrazzini, even in her heyday, never had 
more flowers than were sent to Miss Andrews 
on that historic opening night of My Fair 
Lady at Drury Lane... the perfume was 
overpowering in her dressing-room, which 
seemed to contain a specimen of every 
imaginable bloom, both in and out of season, 
sent from her nearest and dearest, as well as 
from unknown admirers of her Starlight 
Roof days. The crowning triumph of this 
young star’s return to the West End was the 
gala performance of My Fair Lady, attended 
by the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh, 
ten days after the premiére. After being pre- 
sented to Her Majesty and Prince Philip on 
the stage after the show, Miss Andrews felt 
she could finally relax, without a trace of 
anxiety about the future of what looks like 
being one of the longest and most prosperous 
runs in the entire history of the British 
theatre. * 
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THE FILM AND THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


had great pleasure in supplying all costumes, 
both male and female, for 


“MY FAIR LADY” 


and 


“DUEL OF ANGELS.” 


M. BERMAN LIMITED 
18 IRVING STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 
LONDON W.C.2 
Telephone: TRA 1651 


Hollywood — London — Paris 











Music from 


THE 
PETER 

Lapy Yaar 8 |) KNIGHT 

Lae +8 | SINGERS 


“as ea. sing a selection of 
Te vocal gems, including: 


Oe Wouldn’t it be loverly; 

NORRIE PARAMOR Se Orchestra The rain in Spain: 
I could have danced all night; 

I could have danced all night; With a little bit of luck; On the street where you live 
Wouldn’t it be loverly; The rain in Spain; 
Ascot Gavotte; Show me; I’m an ordinary man; PARLOPHONE 
On the street where you live; Without you; I’ve grown GEP8676 
Get me to the church on time; accustomed to her face; Finale (7” EP—price 11/134.) 


COLUMBIA 338x1079 (12” LP — price 35/104. incl. P. Tax) 














E.M.I. RECORDS LTD., 8-11 Great Castie Street, London, W.1 
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ENRY SHEREK is celebrating his 
twenty-first year in management and his 

latest production, Not in the Book, Arthur 

Watkyn’s comedy-thriller at the Criterion, 

happens to be the 100th play Mr. Sherek 

has presented since the war. Even a super- 
ficial glance at his post-war achievement is 
most impressive, 

It started with Evelyn Laye in Three 
Waltzes and then there was Robert Morley 
in The First Gentleman and in Edward, My 
Son, in which he was joined by Peggy Ash- 
croft. There was Frieda, Message for Mar- 


garet, Frenzy, People Like Us, Winter 
Journey, Escapade and The Queen and the 
Rebels. Nor must we forget Siobhan 


McKenna in Saint Joan and the two T. S. 
Eliot successes, The Cocktail Party and The 
Confidential Clerk. 

Because London chuckled for so long over 
Odd Man In, Mr. Sherek’s presentation of 
Claude Magnier’s farce, so _ brilliantly 
adapted to the English stage by Robin 
Maugham, the partnership is to be resumed. 
Mr. Sherek has bought another Magnier 
farce, Oscar, now running in Paris at the 
Athénée and Viscount Maugham is to 
adapt it. Another French play, Marcel 
Achard’s Domino, now in the repertoire of 
the Comédie Frangaise, is being adapted by 
Thomas Quinn Curtiss, the American drama- 
tic critic, for Mr. Sherek’s London presenta- 
tion. As if this were not enough to keep him 
busy, Mr. Sherek is also presenting Paul 
Rogers and Anna Massey in yet another T. S. 
Eliot play, The Elder Statesman, to have its 
premiére at the Edinburgh Festival this year. 

Looking back on his theatrical career, Mr. 
Sherek is more proud of having presented 






Whispers from 
the Wings 













by 
Looker-On 


Henry Sherek, one of 
our most enterprising 
and courageous theatre 
managers, who once 
again this year is 
presenting a new T. S. 
Eliot play at the Edin- 
burgh Festival prior to 


London. 
(Portrait by Halley 
Erskine, New York) 


Edward, My Son than any of the other 99 
plays he has given us since the war. The 
Cocktail Party and Escapade are runners-up, 
but do not eclipse the satisfaction provided 
by Edward. He first read this play by Robert 
Morley and Noel Langley while Mr. Morley 
was appearing in The First Gentleman at the 
Savoy. Mr. Sherek was so excited about the 
new play that he cancelled arrangements 
which had already been made to present The 
First Gentleman on Broadway and he even 
curtailed the London run of that play in his 
eagerness to see Edward, My Son produced, 
with Mr. Morley and Peggy Ashcroft as 
Edward's parents. 


He maintains that Peggy Ashcroft’s perfor- 
mance in that memorable chronicle play is 
the finest he has ever seen on any stage and 
he is proud of having shown the public at 
large that her talents were not confined to 
the classics. Another magnetic performance 
which still haunts him was Marlene Dietrich 
in The Blue Angel at a theatre in Berlin— 
before Hollywood had heard her name. 

Mr. Sherek presents plays he likes himself, 
not what he imagines the public will like. 
As soon as he starts prophesying public 
reaction, he finds he has a flop on his hands, 
so he follows his own judgment and works 
at a speed which is breathtaking. Within 
seven weeks of reading the script of Not 
in the Book, the curtain rose on the first 
night at Brighton. 

The sound of people laughing in a theatre 
is the most wonderful sound in the world, 
in Henry Sherek’s opinion, “More wonderful 
than the sound of coins tinkling at the box- 
office”, he says. So he often chooses plays 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Pity the Lord Chamberlain 


THE PROBLEMS OF CENSORSHIP, by NOEL WOOLF 


F you were the Lord Chamberlain you 

would find that in addition to performing 
the more romantically imagined duties of 
that office, you would also have the thank- 
less task of reading every play submitted for 
public presentation in the British Isles 
(excluding Ireland and the Isle of Man), and 
of deciding which of them could safely be 
allowed to be performed intact, which could 
not be performed at all, and which could 
only be performed after being suitably 
emasculated. Perhaps you would like the 
job. Perhaps you have always hankered after 
being a dictator of the theatre, telling others 
what they should see and enjoy, and exerting 
a benevolent influence towards a_ better 
drama? If so, don’t become the Lord Cham- 
berlain—always assuming you are offered 
the chance—for you will find that the Act 
of Parliament that gave you power of life 
and death over plays, was passed more than 
a century ago, and while it gave you the 
power to destroy, it gave you none to 
improve. What you will find even more 
frustrating, is that Parliament, in a diabolic 
mood, provided a simple loophole so that 
whenever you pronounce a play unfit for 
public audience, there will be some theatre 
manager who can make nonsense of your 
decision. 

The folly of having a censorship that can 
be evaded by some people by means of a 
technical trick, may be an example of our 
national genius for compromise, but should 
not be tolerated too lightly. Apart from 
bringing the law into disrespect it brings 
ridicule and even opprobrium upon a high 
Court dignitary. It is not the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s fault that many of the decisions made 
in his name are foolish and contradictory. He 
is only doing his best to adminster a law that 
has become effete, old fashioned and 
unworkable. 

Undoubtedly public 
that of authors, actors and audiences—is 
becoming less tolerantly amused at the 
inconsistencies produced by the operation of 
the Theatres Act of 1843, and if some 
unifying influence could be found, it is prob- 
able that one good push would be enough to 
unseat the censor for good. And probably 
nobody would be more delighted than the 
censor. But there is one group of interested 
bodies who may be rather lukewarm in 
their support of an author's wish to be 
allowed to write in freedom for the theatre. 


opinion—including 
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There are some managers who probably like 
the censorship because the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s ban can be useful in giving some plays 
a good start in life; it can even ensure the 
success of some that would never otherwise 
have been tolerated on the public stage. 
Others too may like it because it gives them 
a cosy feeling in the provinces—once a play 
has been licensed they believe they are safe 
to play it anywhere without being at the 
mercy of a local watch-committee. How 
many of these managers know that the Lord 
Chamberlain's licence can be revoked; and 
that a play that has been seen in public for 
a long and legal run can become banned 
overnight? It may not happen often, but it 
has happened. 


The author's distaste for any form of 
censorship—beyond the monetary’ one 
exerted by his public—is so obvious that is 
scarcely needs a comment. It is enough to 
record here that the dramatist in this country 
is placed at a serious disadvantage over his 
contemporaries elsewhere. If he were a 
novelist he would suffer no more restriction 
than is imposed by respect for the common 
law, and his work would be found in many 
homes up and down the country, and in 
many public libraries. But if he happens to 
have written the same story in play form, and 
if the subject happens to be on the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Index, he will find it barred 
from the public stage,so that the same people 
who have read it as a novel cannot see it as 
a play! Even if he gets it performed under 
club conditions, it will only have a 
relatively limited showing. Even though the 
theatre-going public wants to see it, he will 
be denied the proper return for his labours. 
It is hard to believe that Parliament intended 
the Act to be used in this way when it 
passed it in 1843, under social and theatrical 
conditions very different from now. 


We may laugh at the inconsistences into 
which the Lord Chamberlain is led in his 
decisions, we may feel annoyance or frustra- 
tion at not being able to see or write the 
plays we want, and we may feel too that so 
far the censorship is comparatively harmless. 
But there is also a sinister aspect. The Lord 
Chamberlain can forbid the acting or pre- 
senting of any stage play “whenever he shall 
be of opinion that it is fitting for the Pre- 
servation of good Manners, Decorum, or of 
the Public Peace”. And these words have 








been interpreted by successive Lord Cham- 
berlain’s as widely as would suit their pur- 
poses, We are accustomed to thinking that 
a play is banned because it is indecent, 
immoral or blasphemous—in other words for 
the protection of its audience. In fact the 
Lord Chamberlain bans plays for reasons 
quite unconnected with the well-being of 
those who pay to see them. An example 
that springs to mind is the play People Like 
Us, by the late Frank Vosper. This interest- 
ing play was originally licensed by the Lord 
Chamberlain, from which one must infer 
there was nothing in it to offend an audience, 
and was played at Wyndham’s Theatre in 
1948 for 87 performances. But someone 
objected that certain events in the play bore 
a similarity to events that had involved a 
relative of theirs in a real-life criminal case 
more than twenty years before. The case had 
been a celebrated one, and the suggestion 
could only have been that the public might 
be reminded of it. The play’s licence was 
withdrawn. Why? Obviously there was no 
libel or slander involved, for if there had 
been the proper course would not have been 
an appeal to the Lord Chamberlain. One 
can only conclude that the play was banned 
because is resembled the truth—the truth 
of something that had happened more than 
twenty years since. A strange and, one 
must say it—sinister, application of the 
Theatre’s Act. The public may be allowed 
to read the whole truth in novels and news- 
papers, they may hear it on the radio and 
see it on television, but on no account may 
they witness even a small part of it in the 
theatre—if someone objects! It is difficult 
to see how the Lord Chamberlain could 
justify his action in presenting this objector 
(in whose case he alone was the sole judge) 
with a right against the author's estate, 
against all those who had become financially 
involved in the play’s success, against the 
public who had a right to see it, and the 
theatrical profession who had a right to earn 
a living by playing it. And there is no appeal 
to a higher authority. 

This is merely one example of what can 
happen, The fact that it doesn’t happen very 
often is no consolation. So long as we have 





the right kind of Lord Chamberlain we may 
be content to smile at the strange paradoxes, 
and even injustices, that emerge from the 
Palace of St. James. But can we be sure we 
shall always smile? * 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 
designed to amuse, as happened with Odd 
Man In, the three-character comedy which 
gave such glorious opportunities to Donald 
Sinden, Derek Farr and Muriel Pavlow. 

That play provided proof enough that 
French farce can cross the Channel success- 
fully, but Mr. Sherek is inclined to believe 
that whenever possible the venue should be 
changed to this country. There was a 
delightful line in Odd Man In—Let’s have 
another snorter! Such a colloquialism could 
only be used because the character’s name 
was Browne and the action took place in a 
cottage in Kent. It would have been 
ludicrous on the lips of a gentleman named 
Henri de Brienne who happened to be week- 
ending near Compiégne. 

More people than ever go to the theatre 
nowadays. The play-going public is much 
larger than it was when Mr. Sherek first went 
into management. The general public go 
much more frequently today because they 
earn so much more money than they did 
before the war and the price of theatre 
tickets has risen so very little in comparison 
with other things. A stall still only costs 
about 5/- more than it did in 1939. 

Television, Mr. Sherek welcomes with 
open arms. An excerpt of a play on tele- 
vision is easily the finest advertisement any 
manager can possibly hope for—a trailer for 
his play, taken right into the homes of the 
people—a challenge to get them away from 
their sets and into the theatre. Mr. Sherek 
believes that more highly successful plays 
should be televised while business is good. 

Stars present Mr. Sherek with his most 
difficult problem. He likes to have big names 
in his productions, but as _ provincial 
audiences crave to see film stars on 
the stage and West End audiences have 
little time for them, it is difficult to know 
how to cast a play that is designed to have a 
provincial tour prior to London. * 
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An early scene in the Board Room of Henry Armstrong & Sons Ltd., at their Yorkshire 
worsted mill, about ten miles outside Leeds. L to R: Harry Dodds, Mill Manager and Director 
(Trevor Reid); Geoffrey Harrison, Chief Accountant and Secretary (John Barron); Julian 
Armstrong, Managing Director (Ralph Michael); Sir Norman Tullis, Chairman (Raymond 
Huntley); Charles Parkin, M.P., also a Director (Richard Vernon); Malcolm Turnbull, Sales 
Director (John Boxer) and Jonathon Travis, Chief Designer and Director (Oliver Johnston). 


“Any Other Business” 


at the Westminster 


CENES from the successful and ingenious play by George Ross and 
Campbell Singer, whose work, although they have collaborated on 
four other plays, is new to the West End. The play, a who-dun-it with 
a difference, takes place in the Board Room and Managing Director’s 
Pictures by office of a big textile firm. A rival concern has made a take-over bid and 
Houston-Rogers | every move the Board makes to avoid this is known to the opposite side. 
Who of the seven men in the know is the traitor? The authors have 
contrived to invest this situation with considerable suspense. Directed 
by Anthony Sharp in a setting by Victor Friendly, the play was first 
presented by The Repertory Players, who in 37 years have produced 
over 250 new plays at West End Theatres on Sunday evenings. 
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Jonathon Travis 
shows Geoffrey Har- 
rison and Joyce 
Anderson (Jennifer 
Wright), the Direc- 
tor’s secretary, his 
latest design. Har- 
rison has just told 
Joyce that he intends 
to offer his resigna- 
tion. His reasons 
for doing so are per- 
sonal ones, for he is 
in love with her. 


During the Board 
Meeting Miss Ander- 
son announces the 
arrival of Martin 
Meadows, the Man- 
aging Director of 
Amalgamated Wor- 
steds Ltd... who de- 
mands to see Julian 
Armstrong. He has 
come to tell him that 
his firm have arrang- 
ed a take-over bid 
and that Armstrong 
has exactly two days 
to accept his terms. 
In the picture, right, 
Charles Morgan as 
Martin Meadows 
and Raymond 
Mason as_ Stanley 
Griffiths, his Fin- 
ancial Director. 


Julian Armstrong re- 
turns to the meeting 
and tells the assem- 
bled board of the 
ultimatum delivered 
by Meadows. They 
discuss ways and 
means of outwitting 
the rival firm and 
finally decide on a 
plan. Sir Norman 
Tullis is called away 
just before the end 
as his wife is serious- 
ly ill and must 
undergo an _ opera- 


tion. 





When the Board 
meets again the fol- 
lowing day they dis- 
cover with dismay 
that the “enemy 
knows of their plans, 
and realise that this 
information could 
only have been given 
by one of them. The 
aggressive Sales 
Director is  con- 
vinced that the cul- 
prit is Sir Norman, 
but it transpires that 
each one of them 
has a reason, either 
personal or financial, 
for betraying the 
scheme. 


Geoffrey Harrison 
has devised another 
sheme and hints 
that he has also laid 
a trap. When Sir 
Norman returns 
fom London he 
appears ignorant of 
all that has passed, 
but tells the board 
that he has been 
making some inquir- 
ies of his own, Arm- 
strong tells Sir Nor- 
man of the new plan 
while others sit 
watching suspici- 
ously 


The scene towards 
the end of the play 
when the informer 
is unmasked and Sir 
Norman and _his 
board of directors 
come face to face 
with Meadows who 
has come to receive 
their answer. 











A scene from the 1958 edition of the Pekin Opera, visitors to the Paris Festival 


this year. IL s will © b 





this famous company’s brilliant season at the 


Palace some two years ago, where they appeared as The Classical Theatre of China. 
(Picture by Photo Pic) 


Theatre of the Nations — 


Second Festival 


Report from Paris by Ossia Trilling 


LTHOUGH opinion was divided (as it is 

on sO many matters in Paris) over the 
merits of the London Festival Ballet, there 
were no two. opinions about Alicia 
Markova’s moving performance in Giselle in 
which she appeared as guest artiste. And if 
their success with the Parisians was to be 
overshadowed by that of any other company 
during the first two months of the 1958 


Festival at the Théatre des Nations, this 
happened a week or two later, with the 


arrival of the Glyndebourne Opera on their 
first visit to the French capital. Both Le 
Comte Ory which was sung in French and 
Falstaff which was sung in Italian, have been 
discussed in these pages before. It only 
remains for me to record that the former was 
less well liked by the French than the latter, 
which was received by successive audiences 
with great acclaim. And no wonder, con- 
sidering Professor Carl Ebert’s witty pro- 
duction, which never descended into mere 
buffoonery, and the incomparable perform- 
ance in the lead by Geraint Evans. 

The Pekin Opera, as it will be called, has 
recovered remarkably from the accident 
which almost wiped out this brilliant com- 
pany two years ago. One would not have 
believed that all but one are replacements 


and there seems to be a bottomless fund of 
dancing, singing and acrobatic talent in 
modern China. Their popular success, in a 
programme of largely new items, was such 
that they were immediately signed on for an 
extended season at the Alhambra Theatre, 
where those who have never seen this extra- 
ordinary artistic entertainment can still make 
up for lost time. 

The musical and dramatic originality of 
the Leipzig Opera’s production of Lucullus 
has also been fully discussed in an earlier 
article by me, on the German opera season. 
The tributes earned by this company were 
not unexpected. The Korean company. 
announced for the end of May have had to 
delay their visit to Paris and will now be 
presenting their short season after the Polish 
company, beginning on 19th July. 





Other Festival News 
AVIGNON. The TNP announces, begin- 
ning on 15th July this year, a revival of 
Lorenzaccio, with Gérard Phillipe, and a new 
production of Les Caprices de Marianne. 


LYONS. Cocteau’s play has been replaced 
by Edwige Feuillére in three performances 
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Above: Geraint Evans as Falstaff and Ilva Ligabue as 
Mistress Ford in the Glyndebourne production of 
Verdi’s opera at the Théatre des Nations. (Picture 
by Photo Pic). Right: Guy Hoffman in the title 
role of Moliére’s *‘ Le Malade Imaginiare,”’ presented 
by the Theatre du Noveau Monde from Montreal at 
the Paris Festival on 23rd May. (Photo by Henri Paul) 


Right: Hanayagui Wakaba, star of 


in Nishiki-e, 


a classical Japanese Ballet, 
direction 


Other Festival News (Contd.) 

(beginning on 28th June) of Giraudoux’s 
Sodom et Gomorrhe in the part she created 
in 1942, 


SPOLETO. The Festival of Two Worlds, 
organised by Menotti, will be launched this 
year in Italy on Sth June and will last four 
weeks. Highlights are Luchino Visconti’s 
production of the opera Macbeth; A Moon 
for the Misbegotten (directed by José Quin- 
tero); Daudet’s L’Arlésienne (directed by 
Raymond Rouleau), and various ballet and 
chamber-concert programmes. Finally the 
Italian company, known as the Giovani, who 
have astonished all Italy this year with their 
Anne Frank, will present a new Italian 
drama (D’Amore si Muore, by G. P. Griffi) 
directed by Giorgio de Lullo. 


HOLLAND FESTIVAL 
Opens on 15th June with the world premiére of Sem 


Dresden’s Francois Villon. 
STOCKHOLM 
From ist-l4th June The operas at the Royal 


Drottningholm Theatre will 


be Orfeo et Eurdice and 
The Rape of Lucretia. 


the Hanayagi 
National Kabuki Dance Theatre of Tokyo, as Nobility 
under the 
of Kineya Rokuwaemon given three per- 
formances at the ThéA@tre of the Nations in April. 
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Other Festival News (Contd.) 

ATHENS ¥ : 

The playbill from ist August to 7th September includes 
the two Oedipuses, the two Iphigenias, Medea, and 
Thesmophoriazusae at the theatre of Herodus Atticus, 


besides Gluck’s Alceste. 

BERLIN ’ 
From 2ist September to 7th October the Berliner 
Festwochen will stage a full programme of operas, 
plays and lectures, including a new production by the 
Stidtische Oper of Medea by Cherubini, a world 


premitre of Der Kiirassier Sebastien und sein Sohn by 
Schiimel, new productions of Wolfe’s Look Homeward 
Angel, The Threepenny Opera, and seasons by the city 
theatres of Ziirich, Frankfurt and Darmstadt. * 








RADA Productions at the Vanbrugh Theatre 


REVIEWED BY HAROLD MATTHEWS 


HE season which clesed at Easter was 
distinguished by a persuasive production 
of Candida by John Fernald. There were 
five plays in the repertory but, in view of 
the fact that only one was by a foreign 
author, it is sad to reflect that they did not 
add up to anything so impressive as the work 
of previous seasons devoted to translations. 
Opening was made with a new play by 
John Coates, Bid Time Return, produced by 
David Giles, which came over like a well- 
written pageant script impersonally recited 
by various voices. Pageantry itself, however, 
was lacking. The dialogue was sententiously 
extended. Some of the sentences were good, 
fairly well pronounced, but seldom dramatic. 
The second half of the play was concerned 
with the nature of the quest of the Grail as 
symbolised by different seekers and theories 
to account for human conduct’ were 
advanced. The Arthurian cycle is rich in 
material for the poet and tale-teller but it is 
difficult to adapt it to the stage. The charac- 
ters, so lively in imagination, appear pallid 
when impersonated, and their costumes 
refuse to be worn by moderns without mock- 
ing their wearers as “fancy dress.” Armour 
on the stage is so comic. 

Three or four scenes passed before we 
realised that this was not meant for burlesque 
—a refinement of When Knights Were Bold 
lacking the Gingold touch. Décor was flat 
as a Persian miniature, which it sometimes 
resembled. Some good lighting effects were 
obtained. Most of the lines fell to Douglas 
Livingstone as Gareth, one of Arthur's 
nephews, very much the younger son in 
appearance and style. Sir Dinadan (Brooke 
Denning) followed a separate course, ironic 
and unheroic, and supplied comedic relief. 
The aim probably was to eliminate all feeling 
from the lines. If this was so, all players, as 
in Alice’s Caucus Race, deserved prizes. 

Bonaventure, by Charlotte Hastings, is 
quite a good play but not one that yields 
added pleasure on a second showing. Judith 
Gick’s production, which seemed a little 
under-rehearsed, displayed good acting mate- 
rial and a satisfactory standard was main- 
tained with little apparent effort. Sister Mary 
Bonaventure (Anne Johnston) and Sarat 
Carn (Wendy Rivers) were very well played 
on similar lines. There was only costume to 
differentiate them. Sometimes it was neces- 
sary to watch the lips to know which of 
them was speaking. Morgan Sheppard gave 
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an interesting if not wholly convincing per- 
formance as the idiot Willy. Of superior 
physique, his build was too regular for a 
natural, and his intelligence seemed to match, 
but he acted the idiot well enough to carry 
a willing imagination with him, The settings 
by Douglas Heap well represented the 
interior of a Roman Catholic institution, but 
the significant detail of the Cross was absent 
from the Sister's own room, and, although it 
hung in the Main Hall, it was ignored by the 
Sister at the end of the play, an ending 
arranged by author and producer so as to 
require inclusion of the Emblem in the 
picture. 

John Fernald’s production of Candida 
was closely knit. He kept the author's ideas 
to the fore and the play's structure intact. 
The actors, on their part, made Shaw's 
ratiocinative symbols take on humanity. All 
worked so hard and succeeded so well that 
one simply had to take Shaw's view of the 
matter in real earnest for this occasion. One 
result, interesting but unimportant, was that 
the comedy did not seem so funny as it has 
sometimes seemed. 

Candida, herself, is probably Shaw's best 
female study—the only part that springs to 
mind that actresses may be wishing to play. 
She was given full, sympathetic treatment by 
producer and actress. Thelma Whiteley pre- 
sented her calm but really living, and capable 
of anger. The little episode, preposterous if 
coldly considered, was moulded into a 
perfect setting for the vicaress’s calm conceit. 
It may be Candida’s glory but it is usually 
Marchbanks who is remembered. Charles 
Kay had the right appearance, slight, dark. 
sensitively shrinking unless his dark and 
secret fire suddenly blazed. From another 
world, with tell-tale plimsolls stretched over 
his cloven hooves, he came like a marauding, 
free-thinking cat among the pious pigeons. 
He had good, incisive utterance and some- 
thing magnetic. That he out-acted his 
arresting and puzzling foot-wear is sufficient 
tribute to his ability. Did he forget about it? 
Did it symbolize something? Or was it 
intended to make success more difficult? The 
central three were all in good hands and 
their speeches seemed to express the very 
essence of their beings. Christopher Benja- 
min made Morell seem as sincere as 
popular preacher could possibly be. 
Ogden, Douglas 


a 
Anne 
Livingstone and Philip 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Harold Reese 


HE days someone with the 

necessary talent, the technical skill and 
a capital of less than £100 could start a 
repertory theatre and run it efficiently are, 
alas, over. But there are still those 
courageous enough to foster new schemes for 
starting theatres even though the phenomenal 
changes that have taken place in our 
economy mean that it is likely to cost 
£40,000. This is the sum the Eastcote Reper- 
tory Society would like to see in the coffers 
in order to give North-West Middlesex the 
theatre it so badly needs. Such a theatre 
would serve Ruislip-Northwood, Harrow, 
parts of Ealing and Wembley and could 
attract people from farther afield. 

This story really begins 18 months ago. 
however, when thanks to the lack of fore- 
thought on the part of the Middlesex County 
Council and to some extent the Harrow 
Council, the Harrow Coliseum died. Not 
only did the town lose a great deal of its 
character as a result but theatregoers were 
deprived of the only playhouse between 
Watford, Herts, and Golders Green, London. 
It was obvious that a town with a famous 
public school and a long history had for- 
saken a cultural asset. How more fortunate 
is Eton with the Windsor Repertory Theatre. 

It was partly the disappearance of the 
Coliseum that inspired Harold Reese and his 
wife Joan Ireland into setting forth on a 
mission which had been in their minds when 
they had first settled in Eastcote after the 
war. And when a local cinema fell vacant it 
looked as if the sequence of events had been 
pre-ordained. A society was formed and 
architects called in to estimate the cost of 
converting the building into a_ first-class 


when 
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Repertory in Transition 


9 
The Making of 
a Repertory 


by 
LAURENCE EVANS 


theatre. Allowing for all additions and 
improvements to make it workable as a 
theatre and to meet cautious County Council 
regulations the bill was likely to be £40,000 
or more. 

As staggering initially as this sum must 
have seemed, the enthusiastic band of stal- 
warts who had brought the society into being 
were determined not to let the idea go by 
default. Much could be done to rouse local 
interest among other theatre lovers and Mr. 
Reese tells me their efforts were encouraged 
by the friendly, helpful attitude of the local 
newspapers. There were, of course, letters 
from antagonists and from those who con- 
fused repertory with the amateur theatre, but 
these were drops in an ocean of praise. The 
society's most formidable task was to con- 
vert enthusiasm for the project into some- 
thing more tangible. 

A campaign was soon under way, the cul- 
minating point of which was a_ public 
meeting. This packed a local school hall 
and celebrities from all sections of the enter- 
tainment world were the principal speakers. 
It gave the scheme wide publicity and 
brought in more members. To-day, the 
society has a strong position in local life and 
promises of more than £4,000 towards the 
building of a theatre. 

What of council support? Presumably no 
council can commit itself uncategorically to 
a project which until only a few years ago 
might have been regarded as Bohemian! It 
would be an optimistic optimist who looked 
upon a council as universal provider even 
in these days. Nonetheless, sympathy and 
interest have been awakened and the chair- 
man-elect and three members of the Ruislip- 
Northwood Council and the mayor of the 
Harrow Council are members of the reper- 
tory society. 

Will these two councils and neighbouring 
councils begin to take an official interest? 1 
think it depends on what general support the 
society can muster. Local industry and 
tradespeople are being approached and 
another public meeting has been held at 











which there was lively appreciation expressed 
of the work the society was doing. 

But the point has been reached where the 
cinema in on the brink of being sold to non- 
theatrical interests—and the society has 
looked around for land which is becoming 
increasingly scarce in the area. One plot 
might have done but there was no room for 
adequate car parking facilities which would 
have made planning permission difficult to 
secure. So it may yet be the cinema or it 
may be somewhere else. 

What are the society's chances? I know 
this area and it suffers from the fault of 
others like it. It sprawled out between the 
wars and swallowed green fields, country 
lanes and quaint cottages to provide homes 
for London workers. “Live in metro-land” 
was the great cry and the pioneers cracked 
their whips. The rush for gold dust was on. 
They found it in green suburbs which still 
fringe the countryside, where the air is clear 
and where there are houses to suit all tastes 
and pockets. But even if it was an estate 
agent’s paradise it still lacked one thing—a 
centre. These were artificial communities 
created by necessity because at the end of the 
day people wanted to get away from it all, 
to work in the garden, to sleep. Never did 
the dormitory suburb mean so much in every 
sense of the word. But there’s the rub. For 
the population is rootless—it has no affinity, 
no real sense of being part of the place. And 
London, 25 minutes away, if the trains run 
to time, is their mecca of entertainment. Is 
there then, need for a repertory? Can it 
survive and succeed? I believe it can. So does 
Mr. Reese. He points out that the theatre 
enthusiast who goes to London for his 
theatre will still continue to do so and add 
the local repertory to his programme as well. 
This was certainly proved in the case of the 
Harrow Coliseum. When there was a good 
show the audience filled it. It was not 
through want of support that that theatre 
was lost. 

Companies have developed successfully at 
Hornchurch and Bromley, both similar areas 
crying out for a theatre at the end of the war. 
Besides being a centre, especially where a 
supporters club is active, the theatre brings 
a character of its own to the town. And it 
is not the London theatre that will lose by 
repertory theatres being built within travel- 
ling distance, but television and the cinema 
when they present mediocre programmes. 

Mr. Reese and I discussed the statement 
by Mr. W. McQueen Pope that television is 
the theatre of tomorrow and we both agreed 
that while there were efforts like this society’s 
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there seemed little fear of the “live” theatre 
dying. No actor can eschew the theatre 
entirely for the sake of artificial media. 
There must be a place for “live” theatre if 
all other forms of entertainment are to 
recruit first-class artists. 

To-day Mr. Reese is thinking of new ways 
to bring support to the society, He is fully 
aware that it is not only the enthusiasts who 
must be catered for. They are the backbone. 
But there are, as always, countless others 
who have to be kept interested. The search 
for land goes on and Mr. Reese finds him- 
self, when not acting with the BBC Repertory 
Company and looking after the school of 
dance and drama he and his wife started, 
devising new schemes. There are for 
example more than 500 Trusts who have an 
interest in the Arts. Many will be contacted, 
Apart from the normal day-to-day activities 
of the society, special Sunday evening meet- 
ings are arranged at which well-known 
people in the theatre are invited to speak. 
Trips are organised to reps, and a recent 
visit included Leatherhead. In addition there 
is co-operation and exchange of ideas 
between the  Ruislip-Northwood-Harrow 
group and others in a similar position 
namely Kingston, Ilford and Swindon. 


Although it is too early to map out a 
definite play policy, Mr. Reese wants to 
introduce the best of the drama to the area. 
With London close at hand it has to be 
good. He sees the classic and modern plays, 
together with the work of new playwrights, 
being presented, The yardstick is that they 
should all be good “theatre”. Because there 
is this constant planning ahead and thorough 
investigation into every possible way of 
making the theatre a reality, I feel the pro- 
ject will succeed. It may take a long time 
and, in my opinion, the councils concerned 
should be more actively stimulating. Support 
from that quarter, however small, would 
make all the difference to the society's efforts. 
What about the ratepayers? Well I am one 
of them. Perhaps the councils might hold a 
referendum to find out what the people want 
It could be organised quite cheaply at local 
election time. 

Mr. Reese has a premonition that sooner 
or later a stroke of luck will come the 
society’s way and resolve many of the present 
difficulties. I hope he is right. For if a 
theatre can be built and succeed in the 
suburbs we are, possibly, heralding the day 
when theatres in London will be considered 
more important than those concrete office 
boxes. The making of this particular reper- 
tory is especially significant. * 
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Lost London Theatres 


by N. M. Bligh 


11 The Story of the Opera Comique 


HE construction of Kingsway and 

Aldwych between 1900 and 1905, the 
outcome of schemes which had been the 
subject of debate and argument since 1836, 
marked the disappearance of a maze of old 
houses and streets, including Wych Street 
running out into the Strand, all highly 
picturesque but none the less dilapidated 
slums. 

This great undertaking also involved 
the demolition of three theatres, the Opera 
Comique, the Globe, and the Olympic, which 
stood roughly on the area now occupied by 
Bush House. The Opera Comique was built 
back-to-back with the Globe Theatre on 
what had once been the site of Lyons Inn, 
the two theatres being commonly known as 
the Rickety Twins. A description contem- 
porary with the opening in 1870 reports “an 
entrance from the Strand leads through a 
lighted and ornamental passage furnished 
with seats and refreshment bars to an under- 
ground apartment, and hence by means of 
descending and ascending steps the theatre 
is reached. The interior is unlike any other 
in London, an elegant parterre occupied with 
stalls, and a dress circle almost level with the 
stage surmounted with two galleries, a family 
circle and an amphitheatre.” The interior 
was elegantly decorated in white and gold 
with paintings as a feature. The actual facts, 
however, were that the theatre was cheaply 
built, probably with a view to substantial 
compensation when the projected improve- 
ment schemes came into effect; it was 
draughty and uncomfortable and the main 
entrance and two other entrances through 
narrow passages gave rise to another popular 
designation of the place as Theatre Royal 
Tunnels. In the event of fire it would have 
been a death trap with its passages and in- 
adequate exits, but fortunately this house and 
the Globe escaped any such disaster. The 
name was also a handicap, British audiences 
not taking kindly to foreign terms. In its 
life of 29 years until 1899 the theatre was by 
no means a consistently lucky house. It will 
mainly be remembered for the initial appear- 
ances of the first four Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas, but it also enjoyed a moderate share 
of other successes and its stage saw many 
players of distinction. 

In view of discrepancies to be found in 
various reference sources it may be as well 
to state that the house opened on 29th 
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October 1870 with a French company which 
included Mlle. Déjazet presenting Les Prés 
St. Gervais, followed by other French plays, 
but this season was a failure. In May 1871 
the company of the Comédie Frangaise, 
appearing outside France for the first time 
in its history, naturally scored a marked 
success. In August 1871 an operetta The 
Doctor in Spite of Himself, founded on 
Moliére, with music by D’Oyly Carte, ran 
until its place was taken in November by 
German opera bouffe. Then followed five 
months of closure pending the arrival of 
more French productions. The comedy A 
Dream of Love, in October 1872 marked the 
début of Fannie Whitehead, later known to 
fame as Mrs. Bernard Beere, who in due 
course had connections of some importance 
with this theatre. The year 1873 saw a run of 
French opera bouffe adapted to English 
words, and in August Mme. Ristori played 
with great distinction in Marie Antoinette 
and other parts. Early in 1874, under the 
management of Charles Morton and John 
Hollingshead, Emily Soldene appeared in La 
Fille de Mme. Angot; then came another 
French company in opera bouffe, and in 1875 
we have Mr. and Mrs. Kendal for a short 
season in The Lady of Lyons, She Stoops to 
Conquer and, with Herman Vezin, As You 
Like It; after this, yet another French season. 
By the autumn of 1875 Burnand, who had 
presented three of his comedies here, was 
now manager and put on his burlesque of 
Black Eyed Susan with Miss Patty Oliver. 
In 1876 Emily Soldene was back again with 
plays including her most famous part in 
Genevive de Brabant. We must not omit to 
name, if printing resources will allow, a 
farce seen about this time; it was 
Cryptoconchoidsyphonostomata. The famous 
Gaiety quartet Terry, Royce, Nelly Farren 
and Kate Vaughan opened 1877 with one of 
their best burlesques, The Bohemian G-yurl 
by H. J. Byron, who around this time pre- 
sented and played in several other comedies 
and dramas written by himself. In April 
Charles Mathews, the second husband of 
Madame Vestris, appeared in some of his 
notable parts including My Awful Dad, The 
Liars and A Game of Speculation. He was 
then 73 years of age (he died the following 
year) and Sherson characterises it as “rather 
a melancholy performance”. 
(Continued on page 51) 








Where to Dine before and after the Theatre 


We recommend these restaurants 





Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright’s Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WeEStern 8525/5395 


Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 











Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 
feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DOUGLAS, 
Author of **Well Let’s Eat™ 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 
CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 


Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 


*).. storia 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 


7—11.30 p.m. 


C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 














GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 








LEONTS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 
LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YOKK 





26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 








Eat for Life and Joy. The World's choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 
Leicester Square, W.C.2 


Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30-8.30 WHI. 9612 















“FAIR LADY” FOR THE GAY HUSSAR 


With the delightful atmosphere overlooking Soho Square 


THE GAY HUSSAR 


HUNGARIAN RESTAURANT 
2 GREEK STREET, W.1. 





GER. 0973 








‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed 











HUNGARIAN CSARDA 


Genuine Hungarian Cuisine 
Original Hungarian Tokay Wines and Spirits 
Open for LUNCH & DINNERS 
from 12 a.m. to 3 p.m. & 6 p.m. to 12 p.m. 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 
77 DEAN STREET, LONDON W.1 
Telephone: GERrard 1261 
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Lest London Theatres (Contd.) 


We now come to the first of the regular 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas, The Sorcerer, on 
17th November 1877, with George Grossmith 
in the title réle, though in the interests of 
accuracy it should be mentioned that Trial 
by Jury had been played at the Royalty in 
1875. The strong company included such 
great artists as Rutland Barrington and Mrs. 
Howard Paul, her last stage appearance, two 
years before her death; she was succeeded by 
Rosina Brandram. Following The Sorcerer 
came H.M.S. Pinafore in 1878 (incredibly 
this was acted here by a cast of children 
successfully in December 1879), The Pirates 
of Penzance in 1880 with the début of 
Marion Hood, and Patience in 1881 which 
was later transferred to the Savoy. Their 
place was taken by Princess Toto, a light 
opera by Gilbert, originally done at the old 
Strand in 1876. Over the following 17 years 
it is obvious that much must be passed over 
without mention in a survey of this nature, 
and it will be necessary to confine attention 
mainly to the notable and unusual. Of the 
latter type, in December 1882 was An Adam- 
less Eden, written by a woman and with an 
all-woman cast and orchestra; the novelty 
pleased the public for a time, In December 
of the same year an American actress known 
as Lotta (Charlotte Crabtree), with a great 
reputation in her own country, arrived with 
immense advance publicity to appear in what 
proved to be an incredibly bad play called 
Musette. For various reasons it had a most 
stormy reception resulting in “as turbulent 
a scene and as thorough a fiasco as has 
occurred in a London theatre for several 
years”, Great offence was given by the intro- 
duction by Lotta and her partner of a 
revivalist hymn “The Sweet By-and-By”, and 
this was strongly resented as a breach of 
good taste in a theatrical play. On the with- 
drawal of the play Lotta pluckily continued 
in The Old Curiosity Shop with immediate 
and complete success, but she did not visit 
England again. Fred Leslie and Marie 
Tempest, making her second stage appear- 
ance, gained great commendation for their 
parts in a romantic opera The Fay o’Fire in 
1885, but early in the new year Our Strate- 
gists, with an American company, was des- 
cribed as “utter tomfoolery, seen in silence!” 
In The Fool’s Revenge,a revival of a Sadler's 
Wells production of 1859, the great Herman 
Vezin was described as “wasted”, being 
partnered by two actresses who were “very 
ill-advised to be on the stage and should 
return to private life!” 


The early months of 1887 saw Kate 
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Vaughan’s Comedy Company in a series of 
classic period comedies including The Rivals, 
The School for Scandal and Masks and 
Faces, with Lewis Waller, Lionel Brough and 
Forbes Robertson. In the last named play 
we note the début of H. A. Saintsbury later 
to be the great portrayer of Sherlock Holmes. 
But somehow the venture failed to come up 
to expectations, the company not being used 
to comedies of this type, and a projected 
extended series appears to have been cut 
short. A highlight in the story of the Opera 
Comique was now reached with Mrs. 
Bernard Beere’s season. Playing Lena Des- 
pard in As In a Looking Glass she drew all 
London, from the Prince of Wales down- 
wards, and alone on the stage in the great 
death scene her terrific performance evoked 
favourable comparison with Bernhardt and 
even with Mrs. Siddons. She returned in 1888 
with Ariane in which Henry Neville also 
played. This adaptation of a book “The 
Bond of Wedlock” was not to the public 
taste and the run was cut short; her next 
production was Masks and Faces with Henry 
Neville playing Triplet. In January 1889 
Gertrude Kingston (later to found the 
Little Theatre) scored a success in Tares, a 
well-acted and interesting play. It had a run 
of about a hundred performances and Forbes 
Robertson and Kate Rorke were also in the 
cast. Willie Edouin then put on that ever- 
green success Our Flat which has preserved 
its popularity even to the present day; Robert 
Nainby, May Whitty and Fanny Brough here 
formed a truly formidable trio. Ibsen’s The 
Pillars of Society was played in July for the 
first time in England. 


By now definite signs of a decline were 
apparent and intervals between successes 
became wider, Shiel Barry appeared in his 
famous part as Gaspard the Miser in Les 
Cloches de Cornville, and W. S. Penley, the 
original “Charley's Aunt” took the title réle 
in The Judge. George Edwardes became 
manager in 1891 and Arthur Roberts with 
Kate Seymour played in their famous Gaiety 
burlesque Joan of Arc. During these latter 
years many productions were staged by the 
Independent Theatre Society, but of the pro- 
ductions which were original few had any 
particular merit. Mary Rorke played in their 
revival of that powerful tragedy The Duchess 
of Malfi, in 1892. For 1893 we record the 
first and almost the only play by George 
Moore, The Strike at Arlingford, which was 
virtually a failure, and Oscar Asche making 
his début in a comedy drama, Man and 
Woman, with Henry Neville and Lena 


(Continued overleaf) 








Lost London Theatres (Contd.) 

Ashwell. The Society Butterfly, in which 
Mrs. Langtree played in 1894, earned no 
praise. At Christmas, a fairy play, The 
House That Jack Built, by H. Chance 
Newton saw the début of Marie Dainton the 
comedienne. German and French companies 
again staged short seasons of plays in 1894 
and 1895 respectively. A new lessee and 
manager in the person of Nellie Farren, the 
incomparable burlesque star of the Gaiety, 
took the helm in 1895, and at this time the 
musical skit A Model Trilby with Kate Cutler 
as Trilby had a fairly good run, while the 
romantic comic opera Shamus O’Brien was a 
great success in 1896 and also marked the 
début of Miss Kirkby Lunn the famous 
operatic singer. The two final years had 
almost nothing to show except Alice in 
Wonderland with Murray King; this ran for 
over a hundred performances. 


* * » * 


The last show of all was the very 
inappropriately named musical farce A Good 
Time or Shipped by the Light of the Moon 
by G. R. Sims in April 1899. This evoked 
the famous  shortest-of-all-time criticism 
“No!” Even Kitty Loftus could not save 
what was described as “boring and banal” 
and of which another critic wrote “one 
wonders that Mr. Sims cares to have his 
mame associated with such grotesque 
imbecility”. And so with this anticlimax the 
house awaited demolition. Although it is 
probably not even a name to the vast 
majority of present-day playgoers, in its 29 
years of life it contributed in no small degree 
to London theatre history. 


RADA Productions at the Vanbrough 
Theatre (Contd.) 

Lowrie completed a cast that it would be 
hard to criticise. 

It was good to see a revival of Frolic 
Wind, Richard Pryce’s dramatic adaptation 
of Richard Oke’s novel of the nineteen- 
twenties. In that it demands a large cast it 
is well suited to student performance, but 
the characters are limited in social class and 
age group. It is, of course, easier for the 
young to counterfeit old age than to repre- 
sent maturity. The four old ladies of Pagnell 
Bois were mostly well done but there was no 
attempt to present the Princess as crumbling 
behind a false facade, ordinary youthful 
glamour being frankly substituted. But 
David Giles’s production of this difficult play 
was very satisfying. A period was recalled, 
without any discordant element. The acting 
was occasionally weak but it was on right 


lines; a variety of types which the players 
could never have observed at first hand were 
touched in quite well. Gillian Davies pro- 
vided a good study of an old lady in Lady 
Athaliah Jeune but she gave no warning of 
eccentricity. Susan Bennett and Donald 
Burton kept the focus on Youth. Deborah 
Spranger was a dignified and well-spoken 
Lady Damaris and Rosamund Dickson gave 
a finely-balanced performance as poor Lady 
Cleone. There was much to praise here. 
* * ~ x 

As if unable to struggle further with 
English authors, the R.A.D.A, lapsed at the 
close into early Pirandello. Shaw once said 
that the only certainty is that there is no 
certainty. The same thought occurred to 
Pirandello with such force that he was never 
able to give his undivided attention to any- 
thing else. Right You Are If You Think You 
Are, produced by Hugh Miller, also has the 
feature of a large cast. The comic treatment 
of provincial manners does not mix well with 
the displays of private grief demanded by the 
plot. The author's repeated interposition of 
a raisonneur, waggish at that, is an added 
irritant. It is strange for the work of a major 
dramatist to appear so baldly amateurish on 
the stage. Can it really be so clumsy, crude 
and silly? One unhappily wonders has he 
been fairly translated? Have the players 
learned their parts? It seemed a fusty period 
piece and it never took on life for long. 
When a bit of serious acting won sympathy, 
the mood was suddenly changed, usually by 
the pocket Thackeray—the raisonneur, and 
we were back with ourselves. The Butler was 
an interesting character. It was pleasant to 
observe what Ian Clark did with him. He 
looked like C. L. Dodgson and was the most 
credible character on the scene. 

* * * * 

These special productions are chosen for 
the opportunities they provide a large num- 
ber of students to play to a public under 
professional conditions, On the whole, they 
provide exceptionally good theatre fare for 
their invited audiences. The expense must 
be considerable. It is, of course, always 
possible for members of the audience to 
make contributions to the funds. 





THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


2 *FOR BOOKS? 


Famed Centre for Theatrical Books 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) *Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 

2 mins. from Tottenham Court Rd Stn. 
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George Alexander Centenary 


HE history of the St. James’s Theatre, 

now only a memory, was destined to be 
deeply affected by an obscure happening on 
19th June 1858, when the wife of William 
Murray Samson, a Scotch commercial 
traveller, gave birth to their only son, at or 
near Reading, possibly in a train. The boy 
received most of his education at Stirling, 
where he won golden tributes from his 
schoolmaster, not only for his industry and 
ability but for his “amiable and manly man- 
ner—quite a power in the midst of many 
rough and untutored boys”. 

Leaving school and coming to London in 
1873, George Alexander Gibb Samson 
obtained employment with a firm of drapers’ 
warehousemen in Old Change. Almost at 
once, he took part in an amateur dramatic 
charity performance at St. James’s Theatre. 
This possibly decided his future carer. By 
the autumn of 1879 he had joined the reper- 
tory company of Ada Swanborough and 
W. H. Vernon at the Theatre Royal, Notting- 
ham, as George Alexander. Field Marshal 
Sir Evelyn Wood saw him on tour and pre- 
dicted success. 

His first professional London appearance 
was at the Standard Theatre, Bishopsgate, as 
Freddy Butterscotch in The Guvnor on 4th 
April 1881. In the following November he 
was engaged by Henry Irving to play blind 
Caleb Deecie in a revival of Albery’s The 
Two Roses at the Lyceum for £7 7s. Od. per 
week. In the following year, at the Lyceum, 
he played Juliet’s rejected suitor, Paris, but 
his private suit was successful and he married 
Florence Jane, daughter of Edward Théleur. 
It was a completely happy marriage. All his 
life, if away from her, Alexander wrote to 
his wife every day. 

In 1883, at a salary of £12 12s. Od., he was 
again at St. James’s with John Hare and 
William H. Kendal. Then, on 19th July 1884 
he returned to Henry’ Irving and 
remained with him for six years, his salary 
starting at £20 and rising to £45 per week. 
This period included an American tour in 
which he played juvenile lead. 

At what age an actor should cease to play 
juvenile lead has never been authoritatively 
laid down. Alexander at 45, under his own 
management, played the student in Old 
Heidelberg to popular acclaim. However, at 
31, he was under Irving’s management and 
Irving did not always require him. Taking 
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by Harold Matthews 


thought, he moved towards management on 
his own account, securing a farce by 
Hamilton Aidé, called Dr. Bill and renting 
the Avenue Theatre (later renamed the Play- 
house), Having prudently accepted an 
engagement under Gatti at the Adelphi to 
fill time, he was unable to appear in Dr. Bill 
because Gatti would not release him, and 
Fred Terry played lead for six weeks until 
Alexander could take over. The piece was 
popular, largely on account of a Kangaroo 
Dance which caught the public fancy. The 
business manager took £700 of the takings 
secretly to Mexico, but the play survived. It 
was followed by an adaptation from Daudet, 
which failed, and a play by R. C. Carton, 
which just ticked over. His position at the 
Lyceum was held open by Irving but Alex- 
ander was bent on management. 

In November 1890, he took over St. 
James's Theatre on lease, installed electric 
light and re-upholstered the seats. His policy 
was strict accountancy and the encourage- 
ment of English authors. One of his first acts 
was to advance £100 to Oscar Wilde to 
induce him to write a play for St. James's. 
The Curtain rose on 26th February 1891, on 
The Idler, a drawing-room melodrama by C. 
Haddon Chambers. The public liked it. 
William Archer did not. A five weeks tour 
followed and showed a profit of £49. 

In the autumn, Wilde handed Alexander 
what he called “one of those modern 
drawing-room plays with pink lamp-shades”. 
After reading it, Alexander offered £1,000 to 
buy it outright. Wilde replied that he had so 
much confidence in dear Alec’s judgment that 
he felt bound to refuse. In the eutcome, 
Wilde made £7,000 out of the run of Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, which occupied most of 
1892. 

The next success was provided by John 
Hare’s caution in refusing Pinero’s The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, which opened at 
St. James’s on 27th May 1893, played 227 
times, took nearly £37,000 and made Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell's reputation. 

Bernard Shaw, who had refused an offer 
of an advance of £50 for an adaptation from 
Sudermann, regarding it as attempted 
bribery of a critic, allowed Alexander to read 
Candida, Alexander said he would like to 
play the poet if he were made blind to gain 
sympathy, He was a plain man. Shaw gave 
him another chance, a year later, with You 











George Alexander Centenary (Contd.) 


Never Can Tell and received a candid letter 
saying, “When I got to the end, I had no 
more idea what you meant by it than a tom 
cat”. 

Wilde was different. In the summer of 
1894, he came along with a request for £150 
in advance of royalties on a play he had not 
yet started. However, by September, sur- 
prisingly, The Importance of Being Earnest 
arrived from Worthing, followed shortly 
after by an outline of Mr. and Mrs. Daventry 
because, on reflection, Oscar felt that The 
Importance was not quite the kind of play 
for the St. James’s. Alexander, being also 
of this opinion, sent the play on to Charles 
Wyndham. Then, in the following January, 
with Guy Domville sinking fast he asked 
Wyndham for its return, and on 14th 
February this unique comedy had its first 
performance. Allan Aynesworth who played 
Algernon, never remembered a_ greater 
triumph. 

The author lurked back stage. His enemy, 
the Marquis of Queensberry, whose booking 
Alexander had prudently cancelled, attempted 
entry with a missile-bouquet of carrots and 
turnips but was headed off by two men 
specially detailed for the purpose from every 
door to the theatre until, baffled, he went off, 
fuming, into the driving snow. In April, 
when the storm broke, Alexander, like every- 
body else, advised Wilde to go abroad. 
Society, indeed the whole nation, developed 
violent inflammation of the proprieties and 
Wilde was an embarrassment to his friends. 
Like Waller, Alexander refused to go bail 
for him, His name was removed from play- 
bills but his play was not immediately 
taken off. For one thing, Wilde, a married 
man with two children and a criminal action 
to defend, needed money. But, on 10th May 
The Importance of Being Earnest came off, 
having made a small loss. The season 1894-5 
was unfortunate for Alexander. It was the 
only one that showed a net loss. 

A visit to Balmoral in September 1895, to 
amuse Queen Victoria with a performance of 
Liberty Hall, marked the return of better 
times. Alexander sent a representative to 
New Yerk to see Edward Sothern’s produc- 
tion of The Prisoner of Zenda and his own 
presentation, not long delayed, ran for the 
first half of 1896. After a few short runs, a 
long provincial tour was made whilst the 
theatre was re-decorated. 

Planning the re-opening, Alexander wrote 
to Pinero offering him the honour if he had 
a play. The unexpected reply came that two 
autecrats cannot exist in one small kingdom. 
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So, on Ist February 1900, the theatre re- 
opened with Rupert of Hentzau, adapted by 
Anthony Hope himself from his novel. It 
failed and The Prisoner of Zenda was 
quickly revived. It was not a very successful 
year. 

1902 was better. Paolo and Francesca by 
forgotten Stephen Phillips, had 134 memor- 
able performances, and Jf I Were King, 
which followed, ran until the following 
March, when Old Heidelberg, one of the 
very few foreign plays Alexander ever pro- 
duced, succeeded. 

Throughout several short runs and minor 
successes which followed, Alexander was 
patiently plying Pinero’ with _ tactful 
approaches. He reaped a rich reward, On 
Ist February 1906, the curtain rose on His 
House in Order, the greatest commercial 
success Alexander or Pinero ever had. It ran 
for over a year and took £35,000. 

Alexander did not have to put himself out 
in order to appear handsome, well-dressed, 
distinguished, moral, patient and proper. He 
was these things. As Wilde had said, he did 
not act, he behaved. He was ready to take 
a hand in public affairs too, outside the 
theatre, as a citizen. He was a liveryman of 
the Turners Company, a magistrate; for six 
years he represented South St. Pancras on 
the London County Council, resigning in 
1913 when he moved from London to 
Chorley Wood. For a year he was Chairman 
of the Parks Committee. It was 1909, the 
year of the inquiry into theatre censorship. 
Like all managers, Alexander was in favour 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s censorship and he 
said so. 

Where now are the specially bound copies 
of The Importance of Being Earnest, one of 
which was given to every member of the 
audience on Ist February 1910, to mark 
Alexander's twentieth year in management at 
St. James’s? This revival, with George 
Alexander and Allan Aynesworth in thefr 
original réles was tremendously popular. 
Commercially, it was third in order of profit 
His House in Order came first. Second was 
Bella Donna, J. B. Fagan’s play from Robert 
Hitchens’ novel. 

Bella Donna was produced in 1911, 
Coronation year, and during its eight months’ 
run Alexander was knighted. It is interesting 
that that year he refused to act for the 
Kaiser, in Berlin, as he could not spare the 
time, although he came off the L.C.C. 

Whilst the St. James’s was let in 1913 to 
Lillah McCarthy and Granville Barker, who 
had a wonderful season, starting with Shaw’s 

(Continued on page 56) 








Theatre on Record 


URING the last two years, almost every 

household that I have visited has dis- 
played among the family treasures a 
smuggled copy of the original cast L.P. of 
My Fair Lady. If the household couldn't 
boast a copy of the disc, then it very often 
possessed an even more illegal tape-recording 
dubbed from a neighbour's copy. 


Since the play opened at Drury Lane, of 
course, the record has been on sale through 
normal and_ legal channels (Philips 
RBL1000). Knowing that they are on to a 
good thing, the Philips Company has priced 
the disc at several shillings more than the 
usual run of discs, but even so it costs less 
than half the former black market price of 
£5. 

After the avalanche of publicity which the 
show has received (and only an exceptional 
show could have survived it) there is little 
left to say. Rex Harrison speaks his songs 
delightfully, Julie Andrews sings hers equally 
delightfully, and Stanley Holloway is mag- 
nificent. Frederick Loewe’s melodies are 
catchy and attractive, and are standing up 
well to the practically non-stop performance 
they are getting on the air, and I am very 
impressed by the authenticity of Allan Jay 
Lerner’s British-style lyrics, but wonder how 
he could have slipped up on anything so 
obvious as “On the Street Where You Live”. 


* * * * 


“South Pacific” 

Surely the fanciest wrapping ever to sur- 
round a record comes with the soundtrack 
recording of the film version of South Pacific 
(12 in. L.P. RCA RB16065), Not. only is 
there the usual shiny cover, but also an 
album of brightly-coloured photographs, 
each about the size of a travel poster. 


When one digs down to the disc, which 
nestles somewhere in the middle of all this, 
it sounds just as lavish as the wrapping looks, 
Never can a larger orchestra have been 
assembled in a recording studio. It sounds 
as if there are acres of string players, and I 
am prepared to believe that the walls were 
reinforced against the impact of the brass 
and the tympani. As a specimen of record- 
ing, it is exceptionally fine, and technically 
this disc is a great improvement on the 
existing recordings by the original theatre 
casts of London and New York. Whether 
the performances are an improvement is 
another matter: Mitzi Gaynor sounds no 
Mary Martin, and Rossano Brazzi has his 
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songs sung for him by Giorgio Tozzi. The 
chorus work is excellent. 


Talking of Mary Martin, she turns up on 
RCA RD27064 (12 in. L.P.), Mary Martin 
Sings, Richard Rodgers Plays. She sings a 
dozen songs from the two great partnerships 
of Rodgers and Hart, and Rodgers and 
Hammerstein, while the maestro sits at the 
piano and, one imagines, beams approval. He 
also plays a few bars occasionally, but in 
the main the accompaniment is looked after 
by an orchestra directed by John Lesko. 


The songs include familiar favourites, such 
as “Some Enchanted Evening” and “There’s 
a Small Hotel”, and some rarities, such as 
“You Are Never Away”, from Allegro, and 
“Moon of my Delight”, from a 1928 flop 
called Chee-Chee, It is a very enjoyable disc 
indeed. 


* * * * 


“No, No, Nanette ” 

On Fontana TFL 6016 (12 in. L.P.) we 
have Great Shows of the Century, with a 
selection from Showboat on one side and 
from No, No, Nanette on the other. These 
are sung by Bruce Trent and Doreen Hume, 
with the Michael Sammes Singers and 
Johnny Gregory and his Orchestra, and they 
are not entirely successful. As we well 
know, the twe principals are accomplished 
and excellent singers, but as there are no 
supporting soloists they have to sing all the 
songs, whether suitable to their voices or 
not. The Michael Sammes Singers sound too 
small a group to give any impression of a 
theatre chorus, and there is too much echo. 


* * * a 


“ Expresso Bongo ” 

If you have seen Expresso Bongo, you 
will know that at the end of the first act, 
“Bongo”, the rock-n-roll prodigy (James 
Kenny) is advised by his cynical manager 
(Paul Scofield), that the sure way to “get” his 
audience is to give them religion. Where- 
upon we see “Bongo”, in his spangled suit, 
bawling a _ pseudo-religioso ballad called 
“The Shrine on the Second Floor”, against a 
background of stained-glass windows and 
with the support of a bunch of chorus girls 
dressed in choir-boy’s surplices. It is a 
hilarious piece of satire. 


On Columbia DB4129, a crooner named 
Danny Purches has recorded this song with 
what appears to be complete sincerity. * 








Repertory Roundabout 


HY does theatreland have to be concen- 

trated in the heart of London? There is 
a case for more theatres on the outskirts to 
avoid the present ding-dong between private 
and public transport deteriorating into chaos. 
The need is for a dozen or more really top 
class repertory companies, in theatres, around 
London situated in pleasant green squares 
where the atmosphere puts you in the right 
mood for theatregoing. And neither must 
we forget the necessity of good catering 
facilities. The meal as well as the play is 
the thing. 

The inspiration of this preamble has been 
another visit to Stratford-upon-Avon which, 
though admittedly unique, presents an ideal 
setting for any theatre. If “Satan” is indeed 
in the suburbs it is time to drive him out. 
Apart from practical considerations, theatres 
can be places of beauty. 

Costs are the barrier, but if only councils 
and local business people had imagination 
and the theatre magnates could be persuaded 
to co-operate, there might be a chance. 
Would an amenity like this, in a beautiful 
setting, cost so much if it began as a pre- 
fabricated building? 

* * * 2 

I hear that there is to be a new theatre 
for the Brighton and Hove Repertory Com- 
pany by the end of 1958. The company, to 
date, have produced most of their plays at 
Brighton Pavilion, but the new theatre will 
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mean a home of their own. It is to be above 
Christ Church Hall and will seat 100 people, 
For a time it will be run as a private theatre 
club but as soon as another entrance and 
staircase are added it will become a public 
theatre. * * + * 


Graham Greene’s The Potting Shed is to 
be presented at the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre for a month from 8th July, instead 
of a new American translation of Jules 
Romain’s Dr. Knock. 

* - . * 

On Monday Next was the fourth anniver- 
sary Offering of Tynemouth Repertory Com- 
pany. To create the right feeling all the cast 
used their own names for the production. 

* + a 

South Sea Bubble, presented by Hector 
Ross at the newly-opened Norfolk Play- 
house, Norwich, was attended by civic dig- 
nitaries including the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress. I was in Norwich recently and 
was told the new venture appeared to be 
going well. There seemed plenty of 
enthusiasm for it in the city, I'm glad to say. 


George Alexander Centenary (Contd.) 


Androcles and the Lion and ending with 
Galsworthy’s The Silver Box, Sir George 
wrote to Galsworthy for a play and received 
a long and interesting reply in which Gals- 
worthy tristfully explained that his principal 
characters somehow had their natures altered 
after adoption by actor managers. 

Then came the War, Alexander was 56 
and not in good health. He resigned from 
the West End Managers’ Association, as it 
“seemed to be beating the air”. In the 1914-15 
season, he produced five plays, acted in all 
and lost on all. At the same time he did 
much work for War Charities. 

He made his last appearance in July 1917, 
in The Aristocrat, a story of the Terror by 
Louis N. Parker. Supporting him in the 
cast were Genevieve Ward, Dennis Neilson- 
Terry and Mary Glynne. He died at his 
home, Little Court, Chorley Wood, between 
midnight and one a.m, on 16th March 1918, 
leaving a fortune of £90,000 and no issue. 
He bequeathed his rights in Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan and The Importance of Being 
Earnest to Oscar Wilde’s son. Lady 
Alexander survived her husband for several 
years. 

In all he essayed, George Alexander was 
faultless; an actor of power and charm, an 
upholder of the prestige of his profession, a 
generous friend, an honest man. 
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